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Introduction 


The Chairman and Director of the C.C.I.A. wish to use the 
opportunity afforded by this report to take their leave (in their 
present capacities) of the Commission as such, of the Commissioners, 
of the correspondents of the Commission, of their many supporters 
in the World Council of Churches and in the churches, and last but 
not least of their colleagues. 


With no less sincerity, they thank the many men and women in 
positions of standing and influence at the United Nations and the 
family of Specialised Agencies, in other international bodies official 
and non-governmental, and in the Departments of external affairs 
in the governments of the world, for the innumerable courtesies that 
have been extended to them and to all officers of the Commission. 


The Commission, as is well known, was established at a con- 
ference in Cambridge, U.K., in 1946, chaired by John Foster Dulles. 
The Chairman and the Director have served it since then without a 
break except such as has been occasioned by illness. 


They have been most ably supported by their colleagues who 
have themselves been with the Commission for many years. The 
team at present consists of the Rev. Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
(appointed in 1951), the Rev. Dr. Elfan Rees (1951), the Rev. 
A. Dominique Micheli (1955), and the Rev. Alan R. Booth (1956). 
Other men and women of like ability and devotion have served 
from time to time. 


The present team has acquired a certain stability and a high 
degree of mutual understanding, greatly facilitating the reaching of 
speedy and common decisions when face-to-face meeting has not 
been possible and also when it has! 


It is a valid criticism that the team has not been sufficiently 
representative of the constituency of the World Council of Churches. 
However, at no time have considerations of denomination or race 
affected the filling of posts with the C.C.I.A. On all occasions, the 
criterion has been to find the best men for the work, and men whose 
abilities and experience command respect in the international 
leadership of the nations. 


The Chairman and Director recognise that changes must take 
place. The Commission was originally the son of two parents, the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. Since New Delhi (1961) it has naturally been related to 
the World Council of Churches only, but has maintained special 
relations with the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
and the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. 


: Other great changes should affect it and have done so. Among 
them are the membership of the Church of the U.S.S.R. and other 
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Orthodox Churches of Eastern Europe in the World Council, the 
growth of closer relationships with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the increase in the Headquarters work of the World Council 
and consequently wider concern of many of the Council’s divisions 
for various aspects of international relations. 


Similarly, the world of 1968 is very different from that of 1946 
and the tasks before the Commission vary accordingly. Many 
nations have now acquired their full independence. Tribute, if only 
lip-service, is in most countries paid to Human Rights, although full 
application of these leaves much to be desired. For years, the world 
has been living in an unstable and uneasy apprehension which is the 
consequence of the possession by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. of 
immense nuclear capacity. Local wars, some involving terrible loss 
of life and destruction of civilised institutions have continued on a 
distressing scale. As in the 1920s, so today, many of the aspirations 
of the nations for peace, freedom and justice, in fine for a sounder 
and better international order, remain unfulfilled. The nations 
themselves are not ready to make the sacrifice of sovereignty required 
for such an order, nor is there any confidence that the word without 
the sword is a guarantee of peace. 


Antagonisms of race and colour have flared up and show no 
signs of abating. Meanwhile the hopes of the less developed nations 
for more rapid development and a fairer deal in the markets of the 
world have been in considerable measure stultified. The peculiar 
difficulties created by refugee and discontented minorities poison the 
international atmosphere. The over-riding strains and anxieties of 
the shadow of world hunger and the vertiginous growth of popula- 
tion, have still to be faced and conquered. 


The Commission has been concerned with all these and other 
problems. With the resources at its disposal it has been unable to 
do more than exercise a very modest influence on behalf of the 
churches in an arena where all compete for attention. 


But a change is coming over the world and it is right that new 
men and methods should grapple with it. Just as the generation of 
statesmen and military leaders who led the free nations in World 
War II has largely passed from the active scene, so also this is in 
great measure true of the ecumenical scene. A new ferment of the 
peoples, a time of motion and commotion among them, and the 
impatience and enthusiasm of revolutionary youth who have known 
nothing—happily—of the world war, let alone of both world wars, 
are a feature of the present age. If this enthusiasm is to escape 
disillusionment and frustration, a younger generation than ours will 
have to speak the word of constructive guidance, wisdom—and 
sometimes of warning. 


The future of the Commission was considered at The Hague 
Conference in 1967, twenty-one years after its establishment. The 
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findings of the conference have been published elsewhere and, in 
the light of them, the General Secretary of the W.C.C. has proposed 
a shape for things to come. 


In taking leave of this enterprise the Chairman and Director 
desire only to add that ultimately the witness to and influence of 
the churches on the relations of nations depend on the churches’ 
faithfulness to their calling by God to carry forward in any age the 
mission of His son, through the power of the Holy Spirit. A Com- 
mission, even in the mundane sphere of politics, cannot do more 
than seek to interpret from day to day the meaning of the Word of 
God for contemporary international life as faithfully as it can. This, 
albeit with many failures and inconsistencies, the Chairman and 
Director have endeavoured to do. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


I—_Aims 


The general purpose of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent 
bodies as a “‘source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues 
and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues’’. 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are: 


1. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


2. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 
the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


3. To encourage in each country and area and in each church represented 
in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through which the 
consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 


4. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and church 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the 
churches represented in the parent bodies. 


5. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among all the churches. 


6. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or special 
groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 


7. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
8. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international bodies 
such as the United Nations and related agencies. 
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In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 
with these bodies as will assist in: 


(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 


(c) the international regulation of armaments; 
(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 


(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions; 


(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


9. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II—Membership and Organisation 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Commission, the following 
Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. They 
include representatives of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the 
World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and the World 
Y.W.C.A. The Constitution also provides that the General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, the Director of the Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism, and the Director of any other 
Division with which the C.C.I.A. has special relations shall sit with 
the Commission. 


Officers: 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) Chairman 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) Vice-Chairman 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) Director 
Treasurer 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) Executive Secretary 
Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) - Representative in Europe 
The Rev. Alan R. Booth (London) Secretary in London 
The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli (Geneva) Secretary in Geneva 
Commissioners: 
*Professor H. S. Alivisatos Greece 
*Dr. Alice Arnold World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association 


The Rev. Christian G. Baéta Ghana 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


Professor G. Baez-Camargo 

The Rev. G. J. Bacopulos 

Dr. M. Searle Bates 

Mr. Arthur L. Burns 

Lord Butler of Saffron Walden 

Sr. José Cardona Gregori 

Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 

Dr. Andrew Cordier 

Bishop Najib Cuba’in 

Dr. C. von Dietze 

Professor J. P. Duminy 

Sir Eric Fletcher, P.C., M.P. 
*Mr. Frederik Franklin 


Dr. Frank Graham 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 

*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Paul Hartling 


Professor Michael Howard, M.C. 


Professor J. L. Hromadka 
H.E. Mr. J. Hunlede 
*Dr. Akanu Ibiam 
*H.E. Metropolitan John 
Dr. H. Kloppenburg 
Bishop D. Krummacher 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena 
Mr. Georges Lombard 
Professor O. Machado 
Dr. Charles Malik 
Professor A. Malmstr6m 
*Dr. C. P. Mathew 
Dr, M. Matsushita 
Metropolitan L. de Mel 
Sir Walter Nash, G.C.M.G. 
Mr. Musa Nasir 
Mr. K. Nesiah 
Mr. Leopoldo Niilus 


*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Dr. L. George Paik 

*Professor C. L. Patijn 
Mr. G. Peyrot 
Professor M. A. Philip 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey 
Dr. Escott Reid 


Mexico 

Commissioner at large 
Commissioner at large 
Australia 

Britain 

Spain 

Burma 

U.S.A. 

Middle East 

Germany 

South Africa 

Britain 

World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 
U.S.A. 

Uruguay 

Britain 

Denmark 

Britain | 
Czechoslovakia 

Togo 


Commissioner at large 

Germany 

Germany 

Indonesia 

Commissioner at large 

Brazil 

Commissioner at large 

Sweden 

India 

Japan 

Commissioner at large 

New Zealand 

Jordan 

Ceylon 

World Student Christian 
Federation 

U.S.A. 

Korea 

Commissioner at large 

Italy 

France 

U.S.A. 

Canada 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


*Dr. Edward Rogers World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday 
School Association 


Mr. H. Samuel, M.P. India 
*Professor Dr. Ulrich Scheuner Germany 
Dr. N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine Commissioner at large 
Dr. K. Thompson U.S.A. 
Dr. Ivan Varlamov U.S.S.R. 
The Rev. Dr. S. Vlad Rumania 


Mr. Erling Wikborg Norway 
*Members of the Executive Committee 


It is with deep regret that the death of Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
is recorded here. He was the first and only President of the Com- 
mission, and it is a tribute to his commanding presence and 
personality, and great experience of international affairs, that the 
post has been left vacant since his retirement in 1954. 


Frederik van: Asbeck started his career in the service of his 
Government in the Netherlands Indies (Indonesia), where he was 
also Professor of International Law at Batavia (Djakarta). Later 
on, returning to Europe, he became a member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 


After World War II he remained for several years very active. 
He was a judge in the European Court of Human Rights, a member 
of one of the Expert Committees of the I.L.O., a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and, until 1962, he held the Chair 
of International Law at Leiden. 


It would be hard to exaggerate his services to the C.C.I.A. He 
was always available for consultation. He travelled with the officers 
in various European countries to help build up the connections of 
the Commission, and he presided, with grace and distinction, at its 
meetings. There was universal regret when he felt that declining 
health required his resignation. The Chairman and Director visited 
him in his retirement in 1967. 


Van Asbeck was a man of striking but genial appearance, skilled 
but sympathetic, experienced but never bored. He had aremarkable . 
gift for entering into the hopes and ambitions of younger men. He 
possessed a fund of quiet humour which eased many an awkward 
argument. His devotion to his Church and to the Lord of the 
Church was at all times the key to his deepest thought, and the 
inspiration of his practical work. 

The C.C.I.A. has also suffered a profound loss in the death of 
Ambassador Z. K. Matthews. While not formally associated with 
the Commission he was in a real sense more than a Commissioner. 
As DICARWS Secretary for Africa, avoiding political involvement, 
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his wise counsel in the approach to thorny African problems was 
constantly available to C.C.I.A. staff. As Ambassador of Botswana 
to the United Nations and the United States he was looked upon as 
the elder statesman of Africa, and unfailingly placed at the disposal 
of C.C.I.A. the benefit of his insights. Trusted and beloved, his 
memory will continue to inform and to inspire. 


The twenty-second meeting of the Commission’s Executive 
Committee was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 4 to 8 August 1967. 
The officers have since met from time to time—particularly 
coincidental with the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
W.C.C. in Geneva, in February 1968—to consider current issues 
and the consequent responsibilities of the Commission. The New 
York and the London offices of the Commission have moved to the 
following new addresses: 777, United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017 (Cable: Oikoumene, New York); 27, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London, N.W.1). The Geneva 
office is at: 150, Route de Ferney, Geneva 20, Switzerland (Cable: 
Oikoumene, Geneva). 


IT1l—Co-operation with Christian 
Agencies 


The World Council of Churches is composed of 218 churches in 
some 90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism, successor to the International Missionary Council, 
is composed of 41 national Christian councils and conferences, and 
maintains contacts with various other national Christian bodies. 
The world-wide constituency of the World Council of Churches 
provides the broad base for, and measures the potential effect of, 
co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, justice and peace. To 
serve as a “‘source of stimulus and knowledge” the C.C.I.A. con- 
tinues to develop closer relations with Christian groups within the 
ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, through national 
commissions on international affairs, through the constituent 
churches and Christian councils, and through special correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs “originally constituted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, is an agency 
of the World Council of Churches. It has special relations with the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and as circum 
stances require, maintains relations with other units of the Council’. 
While responsibility for the promotion of peace with justice and 
freedom is shared in varying forms by all organs of the World 
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Council of Churches, the distinctive function of the C.C.1.A. is to 
relate the common ecumenical witness to specific international 
problems. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought before 
the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches, and the 
statements of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. 
Moreover, close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of 
the World Council of Churches. In addition to the special relations 
maintained with the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, 
the specific concerns of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service have called for increasingly close contacts with 
the C.C.LA. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National and regional commissions of the churches on inter- 
national affairs are an important segment of the world-wide network 
of C.C.I.A. contacts, and they make an indispensable contribution 
to the formation of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs 
and to its subsequent application to particular problems. While 
personal contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. seek 
to utilise every possibility for personal contact not only with Com- 
missioners but also with National Commissions or their officers. 


The following national and regional commissions or depart- 
ments are now co-operating with the C.C.I.A.: 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country Officers’ 
or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Africa All Africa Conference of Churches Mr. Henry Makulu 


Commission on the Church in P.O. Box R.W. 138 
Social, Economic, National and Lusaka, Zambia 
International Affairs (Convener) 
Mr. S. H. Amissah 
(General Secretary) 
P.O. Box 20301 
Nairobi, Kenya 


East Asia East Asia Christian Conference, Professor B. H. Hahn 
Commission on International (Chairman) 
Affairs P.O. Box 638 


Seoul, Korea 
Professor Y. lisaka 
(Secretary) 
Gakushuin University 
1057 Mejiromachi 


Toshimaki 
Tokyo, Japan 
Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. N. D. Hicks 
Churches on International Affairs, (Secretary) 
Australian Council of the World c/o National University 
Council of Churches Canberra, A.C.T. 
Australia 
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Country 
or Area 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Organisation 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Affairs Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Federation Protestante 
de France 


Evangelische Kirche in Deutsch- 
land, Kommission fuer Inter- 
nationale Angelegenheiten 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


National Christian Council of 
India, Commission on _ Public 
Questions 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Mr. J. H. Sword 
(Chairman) 

Rev. R. M. Bennett 
(Secretary) 

40, St. Clair Avenue E. 

Toronto 7, Ontario 

Canada 


The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Petersen 
(Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
Copenhagen Brh. 
Denmark 


Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 


Professor André Philip 
(President) 

M. Henri Burgelin 
(Secretary) 

55 rue Ste Genevieve 

des Bois 
St. Michel s/Orge 
Seine & Oise, France 


Professor Dr. Ludwig 
Raiser 
74, Tuebingen 
Rappenberghalde 16 
W. Germany 
(Chairman) 
President D. Adolf 
Wischmann 
6 Frankfurt/M. 
1, Wilhelm-Beer-Weg 229 
Oberkirchenrat Erwin 
Wilkens 
3, Hannover-Herrenhausen 
Herrenhauser Strasse 2 A 
(Joint Secretaries) 


Professor G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

School of Theology 

University of Athens 

Athens, Greece 


Dr. Mikldés Palfy 
(General Secretary) 

Szabadsag Ter. 2.1 

Budapest, V. Hungary 


Dr. C. B. Devanesan 
(Chairman) 

Madras Christian College 

Tambaram, 

Madras, India 
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Country 
or Area 


Indonesia 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


South Africa 
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Organisation 


National Council of Churches in 
Indonesia, Commission on Church 
and Society 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 


’ of Japan 


Committee of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the 
National Christian Council of 
Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Council of. the 
Churches in the Philippines 


Christian Council of South Africa 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Mr. Tahi B. Simatupang 
(Chairman) 

Rev. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 

National Council of 

Churches in Indonesia 

Djalan Salemba Raya 10 

Djakarta IV/3 

Indonesia 


General Secretary 
Christian Center 

2-4 Chome Ginza 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Rev. Chi Mook Kim 
(Chairman) 

Rev. Tuck Soo Kim 
(Secretary) 

Room 309, C.L.S. Building 

91, Chong-No 2nd Ka 

Seoul, Korea 


Mrs. E. Korthuis-Elion 
(Secretary) 

Beatrixlaan 37 

Soestdijk, Netherlands 


Mr. G. C. Burton 
(Chairman) 

38, Roseneath Terrace 

Wellington, New Zealand 

Mr. T. A. Roberts 
(Secretary) 

127, Stokes Valley Road 

Lower Hutt, New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Blindernveien 19 

Oslo 3, Norway 


Rev. Hector Gauhar Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 

P.O. Box 357 

Lahore, West Pakistan 


Rev. Jose A. Yap 
(Secretary) 

P.O. Box 1767 

Manila, Philippines 


The Rt. Rev. B. B. Burnett 
(Secretary) 

219 Geldenhuys 

33 Jorissen Street 

Braamfontein 

Johannesburg 

South Africa 


Country 
or Area 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


U.S.S.R. 


Organisation 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Consultative Commission 
on International Affairs of the 
Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches 


Joint International Department, 
British Council of Churches and 
Conference of British Missionary 
Societies 


Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Department of Foreign Relations, 
Moscow Patriarchate 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Professor Ake Malmstr6m 
(Chairman) : 

Senator Olle Dahlén 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. Bo Wirmark 
(Secretary) 

Blodstensvagen 29 

Uppsala, Sweden 


Dr. M. E. Boerlin 
(President) 

Sommerhaldenstrasse 2 

4410, Liestal (B-L) 

Switzerland 

Rev. Arnold Mobbs 
(Secretary) 

Le Presbytére 

1298 Céligny (Geneve) 

Switzerland 


Mr. Kenneth Johnston, 
C.B., C.M.G. 
(Chairman) 
Rey. Paul Oestreicher 
(Associate Secretary) 
10, Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, U.K. 


The Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer 
(Director) 

475, Riverside Drive 

New York 10027, N.Y. 

U.S.A. 


His Grace Metropolitan 
Nikodim of Leningrad 
and Ladoga 

N.A. Zabolotzky 

U1. Rylleva 18/2 

Moscow, G-34, U.S.S.R. 


REPORTS FROM NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Canada: The Canadian Council of Churches has been under- 


going a complete restructuring over the last three years. Its new 
structures were approved at the Central Committee meetings of the 
Council, November 1967. Since then, the implementation has been 
progressing slowly—and for the time being, demanding a great deal 
more time and energy of its limited staff. The old structures tied in 
with the existing ecclesiastical structures of the member Communions. 
The new maintain a relationship, but are very much more open- 
ended. The Committee on International Affairs remains as a 
standing committee of the Council’s new Commission on World 
Concerns, but will widen its membership to include persons of 
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special competence, whether delegated representatives of the 
churches, or others who may have distinct competence in any field 
of international challenge. 


During the year, some of the concerns examined were: Vietnam 
and cessation of bombing; the threat of the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons in Vietnam; the Biafra/Nigeria crisis; disarmament; 
Canada’s share in NATO and NORAD; Canadian production of 
weapons for use by the U.S. Government for Vietnam, and several 
other critical concerns. : 


The Annual Churchmen’s Seminar on International Affairs took 
place in Ottawa late in January 1968, with the theme ““The Church 
in a Revolutionary Era’’. This was well attended, and had, as usual, 
representatives of Canada’s diplomatic corps, members of Parlia- 
ment, and the Chief of Canadian Peace-Keeping Forces. 


Steady and continuous contact with the Minister of External 
Affairs was maintained, and the churches’ opinions on all the above 
subjects were communicated to this Department and acknowledged 
by them. This has been a most effective channel of communication 
to the Canadian Government, through which not only Canadian 
church opinion, but that of the World Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on International Affairs, was kept constantly before the 
Minister for External Affairs and the Prime Minister. Both have 
spoken very appreciatively of the influence on their thinking of such 
papers and studies. However, both Mr. Pearson and Mr. Martin 
have now retired, and a new election is in the offing. This will result 
in a new approach to Government and new relationships, the nature 
of which remains to be seen. The Committee on International 
Affairs, however, will continue its work with the new Government 
and seek new and better means of influencing it for peace and justice. 


Denmark: In Denmark ecumenical work during the last few 
years has received extra impetus through the formation of numerous 
study-circles, ranged in six divisions under the auspices of the Danish 
Ecumenical Council, especially inspired by Johs. Aagaard, D.D., 
Aarhus. 


Division 5 is predominantly identical with C.C.I.A. in Denmark. 
The four working groups in this Division are: 
(i) Christian Social-Ethics in a Changing World; 
(ii) Economic Development in World Perspective; 
(iii) Responsible Statesmanship in a Revolutionary Age; 
(iv) Man in Society; 
each dealing with the subject of one of the preparatory volumes for 


the Church and Society Conference in Geneva, 1966. Likewise the 
official report from that conference has been thoroughly studied. 
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It was hoped to publish a book on these subjects in due time 
before Uppsala, but in view of the limitation of time the preparatory 
papers may instead be published in The Christian Daily. 


It is our intention as soon as possible to establish organised 
contacts with certain organisations and institutions which are 
striving for similar aims. 


Rector Paul Hartling, the Danish member of the C.C.I.A., has, 
since February 1968, been a member of the Cabinet in his capacity 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Hungary: The Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary 
does not have a separate department for international affairs. The 
Council and its member churches send representatives to various 
Christian and secular conferences, meetings and consultations which 
are concerned with international problems. The more important 
activities are listed below: 


1. Christian Peace Conference. 


The Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary is a founder 
member of this movement and is greatly concerned that this move- 
ment of World Christendom should realise and practice valuable 
work for the reconciliation and mutual understanding of the nations 
and peoples. 


2. The Ecumenical Council of Churches. 


(a) The Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary has 
established three years ago a special study department for the 
problems relating to “Church and Society”, and the result of its 
work has been published in the form of a study (in German) on the 
theme of church and society. Studies continued throughout the 
year 1966/67 and were concluded at the beginning of 1968. The 
result of these studies will be published shortly either in German 
or English. 


(b) A second study group under the auspices of the Ecumenical 
Council of Churches in Hungary is at present engaged on studying 
the material produced by the “‘Faith and Order’? Department of 
the W.C.C. in Geneva. 


3. Our Ecumenical Council has been represented at the meetings of 
the Conference of European Churches since its inception. 


4. Member churches of the Council have been represented at several 
consultations and conferences of the World Peace Council. 


United Kingdom: Vietnam. The officers of the Department 
have been in constant touch with the National Councils of Churches 
in the United States and of Australia and New Zealand. Their 
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views have been carefully studied and taken into consideration in 
formulating the policies put forward by the Department. In par- 
ticular the Department considered in detail an American policy 
statement entitled ‘Imperatives of Peace and Responsibilities of 
Power”. This document goes beyond this particular problem to 
consider the basic criteria of Great Power decision making and of 
the Christian response to national policies. It is planned to discuss 
this document and other matters of mutual concern with represen- 
tatives of the American churches who intend to visit Britain in May. 


Rhodesia. The Department remains in close contact with the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs and his advisers. 
Any fresh proposals from the Rhodesian side must be measured 
against their probable effect on the future of the African majority. 
We note with satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Government intends to 
maintain and extend present international pressures. If no settlement 
can be reached without a sacrifice of principle and effective counter- 
action is impossible, we must not imagine that a compromise solution 
can reach the root of the evil, which is deliberate racial injustice. The 
result can only be that the regime will be destroyed, sooner or later, 
by the violence it inevitably begets. 


Nigeria. The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting at Geneva in February 1968, passed a lengthy 
resolution about the Nigerian crisis. In the course of this resolution 
the Executive Committee stated: 

We will seek opportunities for Christian fellowship with these our 
friends by the sending of fraternal visitors to the Christian communities 
on both sides whenever possible. 

In fulfilment of this pledge the three member churches of the 
World Council of Churches in Britain most closely associated with 
the churches in Nigeria, the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland and the Methodist Church, recently sent delegations to 
the Federal and the Biafran sides of the struggle in Nigeria for a 
week’s visit to express their sense of Christian fellowship with their 
Christian brethren in that country and to encourage so far as possible 
the spirit of reconciliation among Nigeria’s divided people. Bishop 
Kenneth Sansbury, General Secretary of the Council, represented 
the Church of England in the delegation to Federal-controlled 
Nigeria. 

The two delegations met to compare notes at 10, Eaton Gate 
on 20 March, and afterwards discussed their findings with a group 
representing the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, the three churches concerned (and particularly their 
missionary departments) and the Roman Catholic Church. They 
agreed on the following statement: 

The two delegations believe there may be a sufficient area for negotia- 


tion to make feasible a meeting of the two parties in the conflict to work 
out a new formula of association. They would encourage all efforts on 
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the part of outside authorities to bring them to the conference table. 
They believe it is important to help break down the sense of isolation felt 
by the people of Biafra and urge fuller press, radio and TV coverage on 
both sides of the war. 


_ They urge strong and generous support for the work of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and allied agencies—especially Christian Aid—in 
eRe relief, medical supplies and manpower to both sides in the 
conflict. 


They also commend to the attention and prayers of their fellow- 
Christians in this country and in West Africa the joint appeal issued by 
ay Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches to both 
sides. 


World Poverty. A meeting was held in Geneva from 24 to 26 
November between expert delegations appointed by the International 
Affairs Departments of the British, French and West German 
churches. Its purpose was to draw up recommendations for the 
Second UNCTAD in New Delhi. This was done. The text of the 
recommendations was available in print to the delegations at New 
Delhi. 


Defence and Disarmament. The Department continues to be 
greatly indebted to the Conference on Christian Approaches to 
Defence and Disarmament, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Sydney 
Bailey, for their continuous research and advice on this highly 
technical problem. A further international meeting with American, 
German, French, Swedish and Dutch defence experts and theologians 
is to take place in Britain this autumn. 


Christian Peace Conference. The Third All-Christian Peace 
Assembly, Prague, was held from 30 March to 5 April. A British 
delegation of some thirty-two people, led by Canon D. M. Paton, 
attended. The Chairman of the Department reported briefly on this 
conference at the Council’s meeting. 


The Middle East. Under the Chairmanship of Admiral Buzzard 
a working committee has kept close touch with the representatives 
of both sides in the Middle Eastern conflict and of religious bodies 
in the countries concerned. Admiral Buzzard’s pamphlet Jsrael and 
the Arabs: The Way Forward, which has been widely bought and 
circulated, has been well received. 


Seminar on International Affairs. On the initiative of the 
Theological Colleges’ Secretary, the Rev. Ian Ross, a four-day 
seminar on the concern of the churches with international affairs 
was arranged for the students of Salisbury Theological College. 
This appears to have been a new departure in theological education. 
The opening address of the seminar was given by the Chairman 
of the Department. It was chaired by the Associate Secretary. 
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United States: In the field of international affairs it is the 
purpose of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. to assist its member churches, within the ecumenical family 
of churches, to discern and articulate in thought and action a 
Christian witness concerning the position of our nation and its 
government relative to international order, justice, freedom and 
peace. The N.C.C.C.U.S.A. has adopted the programme of peace 
as the priority for Council-wide emphasis for the triennium, 1967-69. 
The Department of International Affairs has been mandated to give 
special emphasis to: . 

(a) World poverty, economic development and justice: What 

is required of the U.S.A.? 


(5) Change, order and peace in the community of nations: 
What is the contribution of the U.S.A.? 

(c) The problem of specific military action, with special 
reference to Vietnam. 

(d) Freedom at home and freedom in the world: Human rights 
and race as a problem of international affairs, with special 
reference to Southern Africa. 


Consultations: 
(a) Mission of Concern to South-East Asia, June 1967. 
(b) East Asia Christian Conference, June 1967. 


(c) The National Christian Council of Japan’s Committee on 
International Affairs and Social Concerns sponsored 
dialogue between American and Japanese church leaders 
on mutual responsibilities for peace in Asia, February 1968. 


(d) London consultation with British Council of Churches, 
May 1968. 


The Department was represented at the Fourth General 
Assembly of the East Asia Christian Conference, Bangkok, Thailand, 
February 1968, and will be represented at the Fourth Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, Uppsala, Sweden, July 1968. 

Special Task Forces have been established for: 

(a) Southern Africa. 

(6) International Development. 

(c) Human Rights. 

(d) Vietnam. 

(e) Middle East. 

There have been occasions in the past when the churches and 
the ecumenical agencies have felt it imperative to “‘go to the country”’ 


in a special way. The time is at hand to ask the churches throughout 
the country to stimulate a consideration of the basic issues involved 
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in international affairs. This may be done by enlisting the co- 
ordinated effort of the churches themselves, the councils of churches, 
organisations of church women and church men, and youth and 
student groups in putting these issues to their members. The effort 
will require educational material of varied nature and support in 
the mass media. The Christian consideration of the crucial issues 
may by God’s grace be a step toward a conception of that service 
and sacrifice which are embodied in the Lord to whom we witness. 


The Church Center for the United Nations. The Department’s 
programme at the Church Center for the United Nations is a base 
to enlist the churches in a major programme in international 
education, a programme which is to be both innovative and experi- 
mental. The Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, through its Department of Educational 
Development, is now relating itself to the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs and bringing educational expertise into the 
international affairs programme. One major educational effort is 
aimed at the curricula of the denominations, with a serious attempt 
being made to reach children and adults through reliable printed 
and other resources using creative, new educational designs. The 
second major area for educational penetration is the 700 church- 
related colleges and universities. The aim is to urge these institutions 
of higher education to enlarge the scope of their curricula in the 
field of international education. A third major thrust is in the 
direction of seminary education and a corollary of this is a con- 
tinuing education programme for ministers with a stress on world 
affairs. An enlarged seminar programme conducted by the ten 
church-related agencies in the Center now have an average of 1,200 
participants per month in seminars ranging from youth groups 
through adult groups. 


Washington, D.C., Office. The Department has an office in 
Washington to assist it through the National Council and its member 
churches in making a Christian witness in relationship to the U.S. 
Government on matters of international affairs. It is of crucial 
importance for the Christian witness of the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. and its 
churches to have effective contact with a wide number of government 
officials. It is of special importance to develop particular relation- 
ships with churchmen in government, to inform them concerning the 
work of churches on international affairs, and to carry on discussion 
with them. The office has a study function. Within the wide range 
of the U.S. Government it is necessary and important to discover 
where decisions are made and by what processes. 


Major policy statements have been prepared for the N.C.C.C. 
U.S.A. and adopted by its General Board on: 


(a) Vietnam. 
(b) Middle East. 
(c) Imperatives of Peace and Responsibilities of Power. 
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Dialogue papers for discussion among the churches have been 
prepared on “Christian Responsibility for the Structure of Inter- 
national Co-operation” and on “The Problem of the Anti-ballistic 
Missile”. 


Officers: 


Priority Programme for Peace—Dr. Tracey K. Jones, Jr., 
Chairman. : 

Department of International Affairs—The Hon. Ernest A. 
Gross, Chairman. 


Staff, Department of International Affairs: 

‘Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, Executive Director. 

Dr. Kurtis Friend Naylor, Associate Executive Director. 

Dr. Paul M. Dietterich, Director of Educational Programme. 

Dr. Allan M. Parrent, Director of Programme in Washington, 
D.C. 

The Rev. William K. Du Val, Bitotioi of Southern Africa 
Affairs. 

Mr. Gerhard Elston, Director of Vietnam Affairs. 

Mr. Gerard N. T. Widdrington, Director of United Nations 
Services. 

The Rev. J. Murray MaclInnes, Office of Mission and World 
Service Relationships. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the Y.W.C.A. These organisations carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, and consultations with their 
representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the pte hone ee 
Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. has been informally related to the independent 
group of Christian laymen from eleven European countries and 
North America meeting under the title “‘the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for. European Co-operation’. The purpose of the 
group, whose Chairman is a C.C.I.A. Commissioner, Dr. C. L. 
Patijn, has been to follow the development of supra-national insti- 
tutions in Europe and alert the churches to their significance and to 
the state of this evolution at each stage. Three other C.C.I.A. Com- 
missioners, including the Chairman of C.C.I.A., are also members. 
The group has embarked upon a new and more vigorous pro- 
gramme, and has changed its name to “‘the Christian Study Group 
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for European Unity’. It envisages the publication of a regular 
quarterly bulletin entitled European Response (Engagement européen, 
Europaische Verantwortung), to be launched in the next months. 


Also, through informal contacts, the C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow activities under the auspices of the permanent committee 
established by the Christian Peace Conference, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Joseph Hromadka. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through 
a number of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 


The C.C.1.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the con- 
stituent churches and Christian councils, and special correspondents, 
is periodically revised so as to give to this network of contacts its 
greatest effectiveness. It now includes some 400 selected persons in 
over seventy countries and provides a means of closer co-operation 
between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of the ecumenical fellow- 
ship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is communicated by them to 
the local churches through the religious press, conferences and 
memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in turn send their 
views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for information and 
consideration. The experience already gained in the operation of 
this system of contacts indicates its potential value for the future, as 
a way of meeting the need to bring together the churches in more 
effective witness to the world of nations and of stimulating study and 
action on international affairs at the level of local congregations. 


I[V—Contacts with 


International Organisations 


A primary function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the World 
Council of Churches and, as may be specifically arranged, member 
churches and related Christian organisations before international 
bodies, such as the United Nations and its agencies’’.. This task is 
a distinctive feature in the current work of the churches for world 
order, justice and peace. Relations with the inter-governmental 
organisations constitute a means for providing leaders of the world- 
wide Christian fellowship with prompt and accurate information on 
international issues of concern to the churches, and a means for 
effective Christian witness when international decisions are made. 
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A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors, and general information prove most helpful. 


This also enables the C.C.I.A. New York office to maintain a 
limited system of documentation whereby those U.N. documents 
which have specific bearing on the principal concerns of the churches 
are filed and can be made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 


B. UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.I.A. represents the World Council of Churches and its 
world-wide constituency through its consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative 
relationship was established in 1947 in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the 
C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by con- 
sultants and, in accordance with established rules, to submit written 
statements and to offer oral interventions. Memoranda on selected 
items of the Council’s agenda are prepared by C.C.I.A. officers and 
mailed to ECOSOC members. 


In addition, the C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particu- 
larly close relations have been established with the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights and with the Commission on the Status of Women. 
Active consultative work is also carried on with the Social Com- 
mission and the Technical Assistance Committee. Within the limits 
of available resources, attention is given to the work of the regional 
Economic Commissions in Europe and more especially in Asia and 
the Far East, Africa and Latin America. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.I.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., especially with the 
General Assembly, thus providing various opportunities for formal 
or informal representations on behalf of its constituency, or as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


This year the N.G.O. Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council has been reviewing the status and services of all N.G.O.s in 
consultative status. The Commission has answered in detail a sub- 
stantial questionnaire and the general future policy of the Council is 
still under consideration. 
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C. THE SPECIALISED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.1.A. has formal consultative relations with the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.), UNESCO, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. It is on the Special List of Non- 
governmental Organisations (N.G.O.s) now maintained by the 
International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.) and it is developing 
“working relations” with the ‘World Health Organisation and the 
United Nations Trade and Development Board (UNCTAD). It 
also has close informal contacts with the United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund. These relationships are described below. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION (F.A.O.) 


The Commission’s relationships with F.A.O. continue close and 
cordial. It was a particular pleasure to welcome the Organisation’s 
new Director General, Dr. A. H. Boerma, to the Headquarters of 
the World Council of Churches, and a most fruitful hour of discus- 
sion of common interests ensued. 


The Rev. Alan Keighley continues to render invaluable service 
as the Commission’s Honorary Liaison Officer resident in Rome. 


Both Dr. Rees and Dr. Fagley have attended various meetings 
of the F.A.O. during the course of the year and the special liaison of 
the Youth Department and DICARWS continues to prosper. 


E. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANISATION (UNESCO) 

Relations with UNESCO have continued to involve exchange 
of information and consultation with officials of the organisation, as 
well as attendance at meetings and conferences, whether at head- 
quarters in Paris or in other parts of the world. One of the functions 
of the C.C.I.A. is to facilitate working relations between the various 
divisions and departments of the W.C.C., or agencies related to 
them, and UNESCO. This applies particularly to the Division of 
Ecumenical Action, the Division of World Mission and Evangelism, 
certain aspects of DICARWS activities and the Youth Department 
of the W.C.C. 


In recent years, increased importance has been given by 
UNESCO to efforts in the field of literacy, and C.C.I.A. officers 
have sought to encourage closer contacts between church agencies 
particularly involved in literacy work and UNESCO. In consultation 
with the Division of World Mission and Evangelism and the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Literature, the C.C.I.A. was 
able to name representatives to take part in regional seminars in 
Africa and Latin America. The Director of the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism has continued to serve as a member of 
the UNESCO International Consultative Liaison Committee for 
Literacy. 
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In consultation with the Division of Ecumenical Action and the 
World Council of Christian Education, arrangements have been 
made for the Executive Secretary of the Joint Study Commission on 
Education to attend several UNESCO meetings on various aspects 
of educational problems, such as access to higher education, or 
out-of-school education, and the C.C.I.A. Secretary in Geneva has 
regularly followed UNESCO activities in the field of human rights, 
including contacts with an ad hoc N.G.O. working party on human 
rights. 


Finally, cordial and helpful relations have taken place with 
UNESCO on the occasion of the Beirut Conference on World 
Co-operation for Development, and it is hoped that the Director 
General of UNESCO will name an observer to attend the forth- 
coming Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Uppsala. 


F. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (1.L.0O.) 


The Commission has been able to organise two formal consul- 
tations with the I.L.O. on matters of common interest, especially 
those arising out of the Conference on Church and Society. Informal 
consultations are, of course, a matter of routine and a clearer pattern 
is developing of ways in which the I.L.O. and the World Council of 
Churches can work more closely together. 


G. UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND) 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to maintain contacts with UNICEF 
under the existing consultative arrangements with the Fund. This 
has involved mainly personal consultation with members of the 
UNICEF administration in New York, and attendance at regular 
meetings of the Fund’s Executive Board, as well as of the N.G.O. 
Committee on UNICEF. Mrs. Robbins Strong has continued to 
give her services to the C.C.I.A. until the end of 1967 when she left 
New York to stay in Geneva. The officers of the C.C.I.A. wish to 
record here their appreciation for the expert assistance they have 
received from Mrs. Strong who, with her knowledge and competence 
in the field of UNICEF activities, has greatly contributed to making 
contacts with the Fund particularly fruitful. 


Temporary arrangements have been made to continue the long- 
standing contacts between the C.C.J.A. and UNICEF, an area in 
which church agencies and missionary councils have long been active 
and wish to manifest their interest and concern in the programmes 
of the Fund. 


H. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONTACTS 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter-governmental 
bodies also help to relate more closely individual Divisions and 
Departments of the World Council of Churches, and members of 
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their staff, to various inter-governmental programmes in areas of 
specific concern. 


Particularly important for the work of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the contacts maintained 
at the working level with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, F.A.O., and UNICEF, as well as 
the relations maintained by the C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe 
with the Inter-governmental Committee for European Migration and 
the Council of Europe. Contacts have also been established for 
SASP which have proved valuable. It is a matter of regret that 
formal consultative relations with W.H.O. and UNCTAD have not 
been granted, on grounds apparently of lack of professional and 
technical competence. Nevertheless, good working relationships 
have been established with both agencies. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention is devoted to regional developments, both within and 
outside the framework of the U.N. Thus, in consultation with the 
Division of World Mission and Evangelism or the Department on 
Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society, 
the C.C.I.A. seeks to make arrangements to have observers from the 
areas concerned attend meetings of the regional Economic Com- 
missions and other regional conferences and seminars. 


I. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


Contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. through formal consul- 
tative arrangements with inter-governmental bodies open the way 
for significant consultations with government representatives at 
international meetings. These have served to manifest Christian 
interest in problems facing government officials and to make more 
widely known the views held by Christians throughout the world on 
international issues. The standing of the Commission’s membership 
and of the World Council of Churches has made access to officials 
of many governments possible both on issues of general international 
import and on issues involving specific aspects of the life and work 
of the churches. 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The C.C.I.A., as an agent of the World Council of Churches, 
has a distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed 
advantageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organisations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends’”’ 
(Aim 9). 

C.C.I.A. representatives, therefore, participate in joint con- 
ferences and meetings of various non-governmental organisations 
where opportunities are afforded to discuss common problems, such 
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as consultative procedures in ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee 
and migration issues, the activities of UNICEF, and questions 
relating to human rights. 


Officers of the C.C.I.A., both in New York and Geneva, have 
been in close touch with other N.G.O.s regarding plans for the 
International Human Rights Year in 1968, and have co-operated in 
the work of the International Committee of N.G.O.s established for 
that purpose in July 1966. 


K. 1967-68 C.C.LA. 


MEETINGS 


1967 
6 July 


11 July-4 August 


24 July-4 August 


1-14 August 


3 August 


4-8 August 


13-27 August 


19 September- 
19 December 


25 September- 
13 October 


9 October 
16-27 October 
20-22 October 


30 October- 
10 November 
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International Labour Office, Infor- 
mation Meeting on Youth Problems, 
Geneva 


43rd Session of ECOSOC, Geneva 


U.N. International Seminar on 
Apartheid, Racial Discrimination 
and Colonialism in Southern Africa 
U.N. Seminar on Civic and Political 
Education of Women, Helsinki 
Consultation on the Middle East, 
Geneva 


C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, 
Geneva 


W.C.C. Executive and Central 
Committees, Heraklion, Crete 


U.N. General Assembly, 22nd 
Session, New York 


U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, Geneva 


U.N. Pledging Conference, New 
York 

U.N. Committee on Housing, 
Building and Planning, Geneva 
International Teach-in, University 
of Toronto, Canada 

U.N. Population Commission, 
Geneva 


REPRESENTATION AT CONFERENCES AND 


Pamela Gruber 


Eifan Rees 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Nicholas J. Maro 


Ritta Virkkunen 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Alice Arnold 

Charles Malik 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Ulrich Scheuner 
Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Alan R. Booth 
Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Al Dominique Micheli 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 


A. Dominique Micheli 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth Waterman 
Alan R. Booth 


Richard M. Fagley 


30 October- 
3 November 


4-23 November 


13 November 


20-25 November 


24-26 November 


4-7 December 


1968 


29 January- 
19 February 


29-31 January 


1 February- 
25 March 


5 February- 
1 March 


5 February- 
8 March 


20-23 February 


4-8 March 


18-26 March 


8 April 


17-24 April 


21-27 April 


UNESCO N.G.O. Working Parties 
on Human Rights and Literacy, 
Paris 


14th Session-Conference of Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, Rome 


Inter-governmental Committee for 
European Migration, 28th Session 
of the Council, Geneva 


UNESCO Conference of Ministers 
of Education of European Member 
States on Access to Higher Educa- 
tion, Vienna 


Tripartite Consultation on Aid for 
Developing Countries, Geneva 


W.C.C./R.C. Mixed Working 
Group, Assisi, Italy 


U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, New York 


N.G.O. Conference on International 
Year for Human Rights, Geneva 


U.N. Conference on Trade and 


Development, 2nd Session, New 
Delhi 


U.N. Commission for Social 
Development, New York 


Commission on Human Rights, 
New York 


W.C.C. Executive Committee, 
Geneva 


UNESCO N.G.O. Standing Com- 
mittees, Paris 


UNESCO International Advisory 
Committee for Out of School Educa- 
tion, Paris 


Consultation with Church Leaders 
in East and West Berlin 


U.N./F.A.O. Inter-governmental 
Committee, World Food Pro- 
gramme, Rome 


Beirut Conference on World Co- 
operation for Development, Beirut 


Aaron Tolen 


Richard M. Fagley 
D. Alan Keighley 


L. Lederman 


Theodore Gill 


Alan R. Booth 


A. Dominique Micheli 


Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique Micheli 


M. Barot 


A. Barnabas 

T. Christoffersen 
K. Lefringhausen 
Y. Frykholm 

S. L. Parmar 
Rallia Ram 
Richard M. Fagley 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Alan Booth 

A. Dominique Micheli 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Theodore Gill 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Alan R. Booth 


Richard M. Fagley 
D. Alan Keighley 


Richard M. Fagley 
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22-30 April 


22 April-13 May 


UNESCO Seminar on Literacy as a 
Factor in Development, Colombia 


U.N. International Conference on 
Human Rights, Teheran 


A. Roman 


A. Dominique Micheli 


26-28 April Bilderberg Conference, Mont Trem- Alan R. Booth 
blant, Canada 

26 April U.N. General Assembly resumed Richard M. Fagley 
22nd Session, New York 

6-31 May U.N. 44th Session of ECOSOC, Richard M. Fagley 
New York 

9 May Official Conversations on Vietnam, O. Frederick Nolde 
Paris A. Dominique Micheli 

20-22 May W.C.C./R.C. Exploratory Group O. Frederick Nolde 
on Justice, Development and Peace, A. Dominique Micheli 
Rome 

24-26 May Christian Study Group for Euro- Kenneth G. Grubb 
pean Unity, Windsor Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 


V—Principal Concerns of the 
Oa tne) ey h 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


As the period under consideration in this Report draws to a 
close, the prospect for a negotiated settlement of the Vietnam conflict 
grows more encouraging. While little apparent progress has been 
made in the Middle East crisis, the major powers have exercised 
sufficient restraint to keep the area from becoming a common battle- 
ground. Other critical issues, as in South-West Africa, Rhodesia, 
Nigeria and Cyprus have perpetuated an uneasy situation, thus 
tending to delay constructive developments of which the nations and 
peoples stand much in need. 


During these troublesome times the major nuclear powers, often 
operating on opposite sides in the military arena, have made com- 
mendable effort to find common targets in the field of disarmament 
and related problems. It is true that no progress towards actual 
disarmament has thus far been made. However, it is equally true 
that an advance has been registered by agreement on certain specific 
issues. (For statements by the World Council of Churches and the 
C.C.I.A. see the C.C.I.A. compendium on “Disarmament and 
Related Questions’’.) 


1. Disarmament. While discussions at the United Nations have 
covered a wide area, the primary objective of negotiations has 
recently been a non-proliferation treaty. This has been particularly 
true at the deliberations of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation 
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Committee on Disarmament in Geneva from 18 January to 
14 March 1968. 


In this connection, the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Geneva in February 1966, in a 
statement on disarmament recognised the need to set up special 
safeguards against proliferation, even though the expansion of the 
limited test ban treaty would itself deter the spread of nuclear 
weapons. It called attention to the responsibilities resting upon the 
nuclear powers in this connection, and also of ways of meeting the 
reasonable expectations of the non-nuclear powers. In conversations 
and correspondence with church representatives from non-nuclear 
powers, views were expressed that a non-proliferation treaty should 
include firmer assurance that there will be no interference in the 
non-nuclear countries with their development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes; a clear-cut commitment that the United States, 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom will cut back the nuclear 
arms race; a definite specification of time when the treaty provisions 
should be reviewed; and, perhaps above all, a recognition that the 
treaty is a step, no matter how meagre, toward a world order where 
ultimately the non-nuclear powers will have a standing not inferior 
to that of the nuclear powers. These views were communicated to 
participants in the Geneva Conference. Having sought to take into 
account the views expressed by non-nuclear powers, the Soviet Union 
and the United States on 11 March submitted a revised text of the 
Draft Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. The 
United Nations General Assembly, which reconvened its Twenty- 
second Session on 24 April 1968, had not yet taken action on the 
matter when this edition of the Annual Report went to press. 


2. Nuclear Weapons Testing. One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of recent years has been the conclusion and bringing into effect 
of the Limited Test Ban Treaty in the summer of 1963. The W.C.C. 
Executive Committee, meeting in Buenos Aires in 1960, had virtually 
forecast the terms of the Treaty and the Central Committee at 
Rochester in 1963 recognised that the Treaty “does not end the 
threat of nuclear war or outlaw the use of nuclear weapons, but it 
opens the way to further agreements and thereby reduces the threat 
of war’’. 


The Central Committee in 1966 stated that “the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963 ought to be expanded to include underground 
tests. This may require a limited number of on-site inspections or it 
may be possible to ban at least those tests which it is agreed can be 
detected and identified without on-site inspections. In the latter 
instance, scientific studies ought to be pursued under international 
auspices so that, as means of detection and identification improve, 
the threshold may be progressively lowered”. C.C.I.A. represen- 
tatives continue to advance this position in contacts with 
representatives of governments. 
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3. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. “The Test Ban Treaty and 
the Next Steps’’, adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and 
by the World Council Central Committee in 1963, emphasised 
particularly that “‘the penetration of outer space opens a new area 
of high military consequence. If in this field mankind is not to face 
dangers equivalent to those he now seeks escape from, co-operation 
of the parties in the present Treaty is urgent’. 


A significant achievement of the Twenty-first Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly was the unanimous adoption 
commending the “treaty governing the exploration and use of outer 
space, including the moon and other celestial bodies”. The Secretary 
General, as well as many delegates, hailed the adoption of this 
resolution and the opening of the Treaty as a significant forward 
step. It was looked upon as the third in a progression, the first of 
which was the Antarctic Treaty of 1959 reserving that large area of 
the world for an exclusively peaceful activity. The second was the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963, banning all nuclear tests except 
those underground. The importance of the outer space treaty can 
be multiplied extensively as space exploration and space activities 
increase. 


4. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow developments which have a bearing upon the questions of the 
peaceful use of atomic energy and urges governments to give the 
International Atomic Energy Agency their fullest support. This 
position is further justified in the most recent report of the Agency, 
particularly where it refers to its activities having immediate 
significance for human welfare as well as those activities which 
contribute to measures for safeguarding against diversions from 
peaceful to military uses. 


5. U.N. Peace-Keeping. Having played an instrumental part in 
the initial establishment of the Peace Observation Commission, the 
C.C.I.A., through its Executive Committee, has urged that the 
services of the Commission be utilised and that new measures be 
developed to organise and to train personnel for prompt action when 
needed according to the varying conditions of diverse crises. While 
the Peace Observation Commission has not been used in recent 
years, its basic concept has given rise to various forms for peace- 
keeping, peaceful settlement, and peaceful change. Recognising the 
difficulties currently encountered in determining authority for 
initiating such measures and responsibility for financing them, 
C.C.I.A. representatives seek to offer encouragement towards 
agreement on this vital issue. 


6. Vietnam. Against the background of repeated expressions 
of views by organs of the World Council of Churches, including 
the C.C.I.A., the Central Committee meeting at Heraklion, Crete, 
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in August 1967, suggested the following inter-related points to 
illustrate how responsibility for breaking the current impasse can 
be met: 


(i) In seeking to create the possibility of negotiations, the United States 
should stop the bombing of North Vietnam. 


(ii) North Vietnam, either in advance of or in response to the cessation 
of bombing, should indicate by word and deed its readiness to move 
towards negotiations. 


(iii) South Vietnam should not oppose but should move towards neogtia- 
tions and should further agree that the National Liberation Front 
(Vietcong) be represented at them... 

(For statements on Vietnam see the C.C.I.A. compendium on 
*““Vietnam’’.) 


Following the address of President Lyndon B. Johnson on 
31 March 1968, the C.C.J.A. Director communicated a letter to him 
wherein he stated that the decision to stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam, with the exception of the area immediately north of the 
Demilitarised Zone, moves in the direction of the position taken by 
the World Council of Churches. The letter further promised that 
“through all channels open to us, we are encouraging the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam to respond positively to your proposed steps, 
whereby it will be possible to move speedily towards a negotiated 
settlement”’. 


The C.C.I.A. Director also addressed a cable to Foreign 
Minister Nguyen duy Trinh at Hanoi, expressing the “Shope and 
prayer that Hanoi will respond affirmatively’ and the conviction 
“that such response will command respect and gratitude throughout 
the world and will facilitate de-escalation’’. 


These communications were thereupon sent to United Nations 
Secretary General U Thant, Prime Minister Wilson and Chairman 
Kosygin as co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Conference, to various 
people in strategic positions to exercise constructive influence and 
to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and National Commissions. 


C.C.1.A. officers expressed gratitude that the conditions for 
negotiation which the Central Committee had announced at 
Heraklion had been sufficiently met to permit agreement on 
negotiations at Paris beginning 10 May. The C.C.I.A. Director 
and C.C.I.A. Secretary in Geneva went to Paris personally to convey 
to the chief representatives their assurance of prayers and encourage- 
ment for a peaceful settlement of the Vietnam conflict, in justice to 
the people of Vietnam, and in the context of the whole family of 
nations. 


7. The Middle East. The C.C.I.A., in collaboration with officers 
of the Central Committee, gave continuing attention to the Middle 
East crisis. In the critical days preceding 5 June 1967, Geneva, 
London and New York kept in close contact by correspondence 
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and telephone. On the morning that military action began, a letter 
from the Director calling for a cease-fire was placed on the desk of 
the U.N. Secretary General and copies were personally delivered to 
all members of the Security Council, as well as to governments 
directly concerned. Two days later, the statement of the Central 
Committee officers—urging among other matters co-operation of 
the great powers—was made known at the United Nations. C.C.LA. 
representatives followed the deliberations of the Security Council 
and the emergency session of the General Assembly. Effort was 
made to seek information and maintain contacts in an objective 
fashion—with officials of Arab governments and of Israel at the 
United Nations in New York and Geneva; by the delegations sent 
to the area by the General Secretary of the World Council; with 
church leaders holding differing points of view. 


Immediately after the cessation of hostilities, the Representative 
in Europe of the C.C.I.A. visited Jerusalem for consultation with 
the heads of churches and of the government. Simultaneously, 
another representative of the General Secretary visited Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan for the same purpose. On the recommendation 
of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting at Heraklion, Crete, in August 
1967, adopted the following statement: 


The deep conflict which for over twenty years had divided the Middle 
East and troubled the whole world and which this year has broken out in 
new and bitter fighting, must be of profound concern to all Christians. 
The countries involved in it have been the birthplace of some of the 
earliest developed human civilisations and of three of the world’s greatest 
religions, Jewish, Christian and Muslim. 


The present crisis has developed in part because the rest of the world 
has been insensitive to the fears of people in the Middle East; the fears of 
the people of the Arab nations because of the dynamism and possible 
expansion of Israel, and the fears of the people of Israel who have escaped 
from persecution on other continents only to be threatened, at least by 
word, with expulsion from their new home. 


We recognise the urgency of seeking creative solutions to this problem 
lest the acceptance of a cease-fire without a just political settlement result 
in a fait accompli which can only increase antagonism and encourage 
preparation for the next attempt at a solution by armed force. 


Since the beginning of the present crisis the World Council of Churches 
has called for a peaceful and just solution. After the outbreak of war, it 
urged a speedy cessation of hostilities and insisted that both the peoples 
directly involved in the conflict and the great powers were responsible for 
the establishment of a just and durable peace. 


We believe there are strong spiritual and moral forces that exist 
below the surface and can be released to end the cycle of enmity and 
suspicion. The situation now emphasises the necessity and presents an 
opportunity to move towards a brighter future for all people concerned. 
We do not consider it our task to enter into all the details of a political 
settlement. We do hold, however, that the following elements are essential 
to any peace founded upon justice and recognition of the equality of all 
peoples in the region. 
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1. No nation should be allowed to keep or annex the territory of another 
by armed force. This applies to the present situation. National 
boundaries should rest upon international agreements freely reached 
between or accepted by the people directly concerned. 


2. Effective international guarantees should be given for the political 
independence and territorial integrity of all nations in the area, including 
both Israel and the Arab nations. 


3. There can be neither reconciliation nor significant development in the 
area unless, in the general settlement, a proper and permanent solution 
is found to the problem of Arab refugees, both old and new. We 
therefore urge: 


(a) that all persons who have been displaced in recent months should 
be permitted to exercise their right to return to their former places 
of residence. In the case of those from the West Bank of the Jordan 
this will involve action: 


(i) to senten substantially the period for application to return, 
an 


(ii) to provide a form of application that carries no political 
implications. 
We are glad to learn that on both these points some progress has 
been made. 


(b) that the United Nations should be increasingly involved in the 
short and long-term aspects of the problem of all displaced persons. 
The expanding services of U.N.R.W.A. are essential and urgently 
need the generous support of all governments. The World Council 
should continue in its search for a satisfactory solution to the 
whole refugee problem. The current operations of the churches 
and the Near East Council of Churches should be reinforced. 


4. In the meantime until a just and peaceful settlement is reached, we are 
particularly concerned about the religious aspect of the situation. In a 
region where communities of three religions met and lived together for 
long centuries, full religious freedom must be assured to all persons 
and communities. The continued presence and witness of these faiths 
and their respective communities must be guaranteed by international 
agreement including free access to the holy places in a land of unique 
importance for every one of them. 


5. While the needs of national security in each case must be adequately 
met, a new armament race must be avoided by the agreed limitation of 
national armaments to the lowest level consistent with a balanced 
security in the area. 


6. The great powers have played a role in shaping the political and 
economic structure of the Middie East. For this reason and because 
peace in this most sensitive and central area affects the peace of the 
world, these nations must be prepared to co-operate with leadership in 
the Middle East in the stabilisation of the region and refrain from 
selfishly pursuing their own political, economic and commercial interests. 


7. The legitimate hopes of all the people of the Middle East for develop- 
ment should be encouraged based upon the talents and resources of all 
the nations involved. This assumes international and financial support 
by all possible sources including the commitment already made by the 
United Nations and its Specialised Agencies. 

This statement was circulated by the C.C.I.A. to all delegations at 
the Twenty-second Assembly of the U.N. as well as to members of 
the Security Council. On 22 November 1967 the Security Council 
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adopted a resolution closely following the views expressed in the 
Central Committee statement. The Secretary General subsequently 
named as his special representative in the Middle East Ambassador 
Gunnar Jarring, to whom the C.C.I.A. Director and Representative 
in Europe addressed a personal word of encouragement and support 
and placed themselves at his disposal for consultation. 


8. Nigeria. The tragic warfare in Nigeria is understood in very 
different ways by the opposing parties—as unjustified and arrogant 
rebellion against the legitimate government, attempting to establish 
a secessionist state of Biafra fragmenting a newly independent nation 
in a way that would threaten the integrity of many other African 
states, too; or, alternatively, as the heroic bid of a gifted but 
persecuted and rejected people to secure a safe homeland for them- 
selves and their children in face of the fury of their enemies who had 
massacred them in thousands and had secured the support of nations 
like Britain and Russia in a policy of genocide. The officers of 
C.C.LA. were first involved in Nigerian problems when the original 
Constitution was in preparation, particularly with a view to ensuring 
adequate legal protection for religious and tribal minorities. Ever 
since independence, they have therefore paid close attention to the 
evolution of the new state, and for the last three years the London 
office in particular devoted considerable time to developing speedy 
and accurate means of interpreting events. While the outbreak of 
fighting in 1967 therefore came as no surprise, in view of the over- 
throw of the government by army officers and mounting communal 
tensions, it has been heartbreakingly difficult to discover means of 
effective action to encourage a renewed search for a negotiated 
settlement. Moreover, those who saw the conflict as a matter simply 
of internal rebellion naturally questioned the right of any inter- 
national body, political or religious, to intervene; and, until April 
1968, no nation in the world had recognised Biafra as an independent 
state. The protracted military operations, however, with their 
attendant aerial bombardment by Federal forces, leading to wide- 
spread civilian casualties, began to shock international opinion. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting in Heraklion in August 1967, minuted its concern for the 
human suffering, expressing “‘its particular sympathy with member 
churches throughout all the territories of the area, and with all of 
any community, region or faith who have suffered in the fighting’. 
Six months later the W.C.C. Executive Committee heard Dr. Ibiam, 
as one of its Presidents and now an adviser to the Government of 
Colonel Ojukwu in Biafra, describe the situation from that particular 
standpoint. After discussion, the following record was approved to 
be included in the Minutes of the Executive Committee: 

Relief must be brought quickly to all the victims of the war. Therefore 


we request the Federal Government of Nigeria to act in accordance with 
international conventions so that the humanitarian operations of the 
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International Red Cross can go forward on both sides of the conflict. 
The W.C.C. will continue to seek ways of making its aid and that of 
member churches available on an equivalent basis to both sides. 


The attempt to settle the issue by military means is inhuman and 
futile. We urge governments who have supplied arms to the contestants, 
to act in a way that leads to a negotiated settlement, and to stop the 
supply of arms. We also urge African leaders in a position to act effectively 
in this sense to use their influence to get negotiations started, and to 
dissuade military assistance from outside. 


We express our support for international agencies who are or may 
be working to mediate in the conflict. We believe that careful attention 
should be paid to the proposal to offer the services of an international 
police force to provide the necessary assurances of security in the first 
stages of peace-making. The parties to the dispute alone are competent 
to discover the terms of a settlement, but outside parties must be ready 
to offer assistance if they are asked to do so. 


We appeal to all the peoples involved in the conflict that they act in 
mercy and human compassion at this time. In particular we pray that 
our Christian brethren on both sides may bear a true witness to the Gospel 
by their acts of forgiveness, penitence, charity and reconciliation. We will 
seek opportunities for Christian fellowship with these our friends by the 
sending of fraternal visitors to the Christian communities on both sides 
whenever possible. 


We will continue to explore every way of working co-operatively with 
the Roman Catholic Church for peace and the relief of suffering caused by 
the war. 


The officers of C.C.I.A. meantime have been in touch with 
leading government representatives on both sides—in London, at 
the U.N. in New York, and in Geneva. Their advice has been 
sought, and in turn the views of C.C.I.A. and the W.C.C. have been 
conveyed to them and others. As occasion permitted, personal 
contacts have been established on the scene with both parties, 
through the A.A.C.C., the W.C.C. General Secretariat, and 
DICARWS. It has constantly been in mind that Christians from 
each side might, at the right moment, be brought together to seek 
a better understanding of each other’s viewpoint. At the same time 
the officers have been in personal contact, by interview or corre- 
spondence, with certain other African leaders, with the British 
Government, and with the Commonwealth Secretariat, with a view 
to abating the means of military operations and working towards 
negotiations. Throughout the entire period, the DICARWS has 
continued to provide medical and material aid to both sides. 


Immediately prior to the opening of consultations between the 
Federal Republic and Biafra in London, the London C.C.I.A. 
Secretary addressed identical cables to the Heads of both delegations 
assuring them of prayers and support in seeking an honourable end 
to suffering. He also continued personal contact with them, as well 
as with all parties to the negotiations. 


9, Other Issues. The C.C.I.A. officers have kept under review 
and taken action where necessary, in accordance with established 
policy, situations including Rhodesia, Cyprus and Berlin-Germany. 
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Through communication with Commissioners and National Com- 
missions they have sought to keep informed of needs and to respond 
to them to the extent that resources have permitted. 


B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The C.C.I.A. is mandated by its Charter to assist in “the 
encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, special attention being given to religious 
liberty’. Activities of the C.C.I.A. in this field are guided by a 
two-fold objective: the development of international standards and 
international safeguards to defend basic human values; and the need 
to bring domestic constitutions as well as laws and administrative 
practice into harmony with accepted international standards. 


1. International Standards. As in previous years, C.C.I.A. 
officers have summarised in their Memorandum on Selected Items 
of the United Nations General Assembly the basis of the Com- 
mission’s position on such questions as: international declarations, 
conventions, or recommendations on racial discrimination, the 
elimination of religious intolerance, the right of asylum, freedom 
of information, women’s rights, or the implementation of existing 
instruments on human rights as well as through the development 
of other appropriate international machinery. Thus, in connection 
with the proposal to establish the post of a United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, the C.C.].A. Executive Com- 
mittee, meeting at Geneva, 4-8 August 1967, expressed: 

...its interest and support for any structural advancement in the U.N. 
which can ensure more adequate protection of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. However, it warns against too hasty establishment of 
new machinery without full consideration of the manner in which the 
implementation of all U.N. actions on human rights, including international 
instruments, may be effectively co-ordinated. 

United Nations activities in the field of human rights have been 
marked this year by the following developments. 


(a) Declaration on Elimination of Discrimination against Women 


The United Nations General Assembly at its Twenty-second 
Session unanimously adopted a Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination against Women. The document consists of a 
preamble and eleven substantive articles and proclaims inter alia 
that discrimination against women is fundamentally unjust and 
constitutes an offence against human dignity; that appropriate 
measures shall be taken to abolish discriminatory laws, regulations 
and practices, and that adequate legal protection for equal rights 
of men and women shall be established; that measures shall be taken 
to educate public opinion towards eradication of prejudice based 
on the idea of the inferiority of women; that measures shall be taken 
to ensure to women without discrimination political rights, civil 
rights, especially in connection with marriage laws and legislation 
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affecting the nationality of women, rights to education at all levels, 
and equal rights in the field of economic and social life. The 
Declaration urges governments, non-governmental organisations 
and individuals to do all in their power to promote implementation 
of the principles it proclaims. (The full text of the Declaration can 
be made available by the C.C.I.A. upon request.) 


(6) Draft International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms 
of Religious Intolerance 


As reported in previous Annual Reports (see C.C.I.A. Annual 
Report 1964-65, pp. 37-39; 1965-66, pp. 42-43; 1966-67, pp. 37-38) 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights has been engaged 
in drafting a Convention on this subject. The text of the draft was 
before the Twenty-second Session of the U.N. General Assembly 
for consideration by the Third Committee. 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A., meeting in Geneva, 
4-8 August 1967, recorded a formal minute in which it reaffirmed its 
view that “...the adoption of such an international instrument 
would bring a potentially significant contribution to the effective 
protection of religious liberty for aJl’”’. It also reaffirmed the require- 
ments stated in former ecumenical declarations, in particular, the 
requirements stressed in the statement “Human Rights and Religious 
Liberty—Current Issues’’, adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee in 1965. It finally stressed that “‘... While the essential 
requirements of religious liberty cannot be limited, the exercise of 
all human rights, including religious liberty, must be given such 
legal protection as to ensure respect of the same rights for others, 
individually or in community, whatever their religion or belief, 
without discrimination. It is the duty and the right of the States 
to ensure this respect’’. 


The Third Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
devoted considerable time to this item in a debate which regrettably 
focused too much on certain political issues to permit reasonably 
objective consideration of the principles involved in the proposed 
Convention. The Third Committee decided that the title of the 
instrument should be “‘draft International Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and Discrimination based 
on Religion or Belief’’; it revised and adopted only the preamble 
and Article 1. 


(c) International Year for Human Rights 


Since 1963, when the United Nations General Assembly decided 
to designate 1968 as International Year for Human Rights, the - 
officers of the C.C.I.A. have followed plans made for the observance 
of this year which marks the twentieth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights. They have kept 
C.C.I.A. officers and National Commissions informed of such plans 
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and recommendations, including arrangements for the International 
Conference on Human Rights, held at Teheran, 22 April to 13 May 
1968, and meetings of non-governmental organisations interested in 
human rights, one held in Geneva in January 1968, and a larger 
conference to take place in Paris, at UNESCO Headquarters, in 
September 1968. 


A special message from the Presidents and Officers of the 
World Council of Churches was communicated by the C.C.I.A. 
Secretary in Geneva to the International Conference on Human 
Rights at Teheran. Because of its importance for the International 
Year for Human Rights, the full text of the message is printed as 
an annex to this report. | 


The conference itself proved to be a disappointment to many 
who had hoped it would mark a constructive step on the road 
towards fuller and greater protection of international human rights; 
instead, too many political factors prevented the conference from 
helping towards substantive progress. 


Further recognition of the importance which the churches attach 
to efforts in this field will be given during the Fourth Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Uppsala, where one of the 
evening sessions on International Affairs, under the chairmanship 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, will have as its topic ““Human 
Rights: Retrospect and Prospects’. 


2. Specific Situations. The C.C.I.A. contribution in this field 
has continued in the form of advice and assistance to Christians in 
their own national situations. 


(a) Constitutional and Legal Developments 


The C.C.J.A. continues to stress the importance of bringing 
constitutions, laws and administrative practice into harmony with 
international standards of human rights. Documentation on pro- 
visions for religious liberty in new constitutions or provisional 
constitutions is being kept up to date and can be made available 
to Christian leaders concerned with developments in their own 
countries or territories. 


Spain. The officers of the C.C.I.A., in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Evangelical Defence Commission in Spain and the 
W.C.C. Secretariat for Religious Liberty, have followed closely 
developments regarding the new law on religious liberty. At its 
meeting in Heraklion, Crete, 15-26 August 1967, the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches adopted the following 
statement: 

The Central Committee is concerned to hear that the Law on Religious 

Liberty in Spain recently passed by the Cortes appears to fall far short of 


the positive standards demanded by the Evangelical churches and other 
churches in their desire to be recognised not merely as associations but as 
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churches, enjoying full rights and freedoms, both for themselves and 

their members, such as are stipulated in the declarations and documents 

of the United Nations, the Second Vatican Council and the World Council 
of Churches. It requests the C.C.I.A. and the Secretariat for Religious 

Liberty, especially in dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church, to 

continue to keep in touch with the Evangelical churches and other churches 

in Spain, and in particular with the Commission of Evangelical Defence 
in Madrid. 

Contacts have since continued between those more directly 
concerned with this situation and conversations have been pursued 
in Spain between representatives of the Evangelical churches and 
the Secretary of the Evangelical Defence Commission on the one 
hand, and the Inter-Ministerial Commission on the other hand, 
regarding the Government’s regulations for the application of the 
new law. 


Greece. Numerous consultations and correspondence have 
dealt with the problems currently existing in Greece. The Report 
of the C.C.I.A. Director to the Central Committee at Heraklion 
(see Minutes, pp. 21-22) was fashioned after extensive discussions 
on the scene in a manner to take full cognisance of the situation. 
Following Heraklion, especially in connection with the February 
meeting of the W.C.C. Executive Committee, certain misunder- 
standings arose which it is hoped will soon be resolved. 


(5) Violations of Religious Liberty 


The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues to be sought in a 
number of situations where religious freedom and related rights are 
threatened or violated. Issues involving, for example, restriction of 
normal church or missionary activities, problems of religious 
education, detention of church or missionary leaders, seizure of 
church properties have often been referred to C.C.I.A. officers. 
Procedures for remedial action necessarily depend on the nature of 
each specific situation and, within the limits of available resources, 
C.C.I.A. officers seek to verify the accuracy of reported violations, 
and to consult with Christian leaders close to the situations involved, 
as well as with officials of the governments concerned. 


While detailed report is here inadvisable, the officers of the 
C.C.I.A. have over the years given close attention to reported 
difficulties in Muslim countries, and countries where non-Christian 
religions are dominant, Eastern Europe, or countries where Roman 
Catholicism is the dominant religion. 


(c) Problems of Race Relations 


Old conflicts and new situations of tension have marked another 
year of racial disharmony. In the Republic of South Africa the 
Government of Dr. Verwoerd’s successor has proved less original 
than some had hoped, making new attempts to create a different 
image in the eyes of the world while reinforcing apartheid legislation. 
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The only sign of change came among trade unionists and workers’ 
groups, where economic and industrial growth makes necessary the 
opening of more skilled jobs to Africans, and it becomes necessary 
to accept them into the trade union bargaining system. The trial of 
Ovambo leaders for acts of political resistance in South-West Africa, 
at the end of 1967, raised issues of legality regarding retroactive 
legislation, and of jurisdiction in so far as the prisoners were tried 
in Pretoria in the name of a government whose claim to authority 
in South-West Africa is itself in dispute. The C.C.I.A. officers made 
arrangements in collaboration with the Lutheran World Federation 
to send an expert observer to attend the final period of the trials. 
Subsequently the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. passed the 
following minute at its meeting in Geneva, 20-23 February 1968: 


According to all evidence available, the trials and sentences in Pretoria 
violate the fundamental provisions of the United Nations Declaration on 
Human Rights. 


Whereas the Universal Declaration proclaims that ““No one shall be 
held guilty of penal offence on account of any act or omission which did 
not constitute a penal offence, under national or international law, at the 
time it was committed’’, the Act under which the defendants were tried 
was made retroactive for five years, the law having been enacted in 1967 
while the acts for which they were tried were allegedly committed five 

~ years earlier. 

Whereas the Universal Declaration proclaims that ‘‘No one shall be 
subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment’’, the torture of witnesses and defendants has been established 
by first-hand witnesses. 

Whereas the Universal Declaration proclaim that ‘‘No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile’’, the defendants were 
arrested and placed in solitary confinement for periods up to eighteen 
months, and under the law could have been so held for ever. 

Whereas the Universal Declaration proclaims that ““Everyone charged 
with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty’, the burden of proof was placed upon the accused to prove their 
innocence. 

Such denials, indeed betrayals of the internationally accepted standards 
proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights must call for 
condemnation by the international community. The United Nations has 
solemnly declared that the Republic of South Africa no longer has any 
jurisdiction over South-West Africa. 

The Executive Committee therefore voices its protest against this 
flagrant violation of human rights and calls for immediate release and 
repatriation of these prisoners. 


In Rhodesia, the U.N. support for economic sanctions showed 
marginal results in inhibiting economic growth and investment and 
seriously affecting the tobacco industry. The Secretary General of 
the U.N. called for reports from member nations on their observance 
of the sanctions, and the returns received revealed that only a 
minority of nations were prepared to co-operate, including few 
African states, who, in general, believed the policy itself ineffective 
and wished to give the United Kingdom no excuse to avoid more 
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forcible intervention. The United Kingdom in turn proposed a 
drastic enlargement of the range of sanctions, designed to manifest its 
own seriousness in the matter and to challenge other nations to share 
the load more equitably. At best the supporters of sanctions saw the 
policy as a long, slow business. Its opponents believed that it simply 
served to hide the systematic military, political and economic organis- 
ation of the whole of Southern Africa in defence of white hegemony. 
Increasing guerilla intrusions into Rhodesia occurred during the 
year, bringing the first serious elements of violence. The Smith 
régime further cut its tenuous links with the past by ordering the 
execution of certain prisoners under sentence of death, but who had 
appealed unsuccessfully to the courts to pronounce on the legitimacy 
of the régime. The General Secretary of the W.C.C., after consulta- 
tion with the officers of C.C.I.A., cabled to the Rhodesian Christian 
Council: “Apart from the moral issue of capital punishment as 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches I reflect to you 
the widespread concern and protests within our constituency at the 
executions in Rhodesia stop This concern is intensified by our fear 
that similar measures may be extended to those tried for political 
offences stop Authorities are reminded of the rule of law and of the 
civilised traditions of sparing the lives of political opponents and 
reprieving those who have suffered a long uncertainty under a 
pending sentence of death.” 


Each one of these developments has occupied the attention of 
C.C.I.A. officers during the year, who sought opportunities for useful 
action or intervention. Officers of the C.C.I.A. have kept the various 
United Nations organs, including the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the U.N. Special Committee on the Policies of Apartheid 
of the Government of South Africa, the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights and the U.N. Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination, informed of actions taken by the World Council 
of Churches or the C.C.I.A. in connection with issues of race 
relations. 


Regarding the relations of racial groups in the U.S.A., the officers 
continue to be guided by the Statement on Racial and Ethnic Tension 
adopted by the Central Committee of the W.C.C. in 1963 when it 
met in the U.S.A. at Rochester. The relevant section of this State- 
ment maintained that the racial problems of the U.S.A. were no 
longer a purely internal issue, but part of world-wide racial tension 
of deep concern to Christians everywhere. It called on the churches 
in particular to bring their own domestic practice into line with their 
declared policies, to make known the international ramifications of 
the national crisis, to co-operate in working to remove all discrimina- 
tion from the national life, and to redouble efforts to develop genuine 
communication between Negro and other citizens. 


Great Britain discovered the seriousness of its own internal racial 
problems in the course of the year, stimulated by the action of the 
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Kenyan Government in seeking to terminate the residence in Kenya 
of people of Indian or Pakistani origin who had not accepted 
Kenyan nationality but relied on British Commonwealth passports. 
The British Government hastily passed legislation to control the 
potential flow of immigrants which aroused exaggerated fears but 
also sharpened some basic questions of policy. British church 
leaders, notably the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Methodist 
ex-President, the Rev. Dr. E. Rogers, have been in the forefront of the 
effort to secure wise legislation and a coherent and humane approach 
to the problems of immigration into heavily populated areas of the 
British Isles. 


C. ADVANCEMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by 
Christian missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of 
the C.C.I.A. is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the 
acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance towards 
self-government and the development of their free political institu- 
tions. The stress has been placed on the voluntary acceptance of this 
obligation by the governments and peoples directly concerned. Thus 
the focus of ecumenical action has been upon efforts at the national 
level, both in the countries which administer dependencies and in the 
dependent territories, and particularly in the contacts between 
churches in countries involved in the colonial relationship. 


At the same time, it is recognised that expressions of world-wide 
Christian concern in these matters can serve as a highly important 
stimulus and corrective to one-sided points of view. Colonial 
relationships are seen as being informed by an interest of the inter- 
national community. Consequently, C.C.I.A. has continued to 
support the principle of international study and review of non- 
self-governing territories and their progress toward independence 
or self-government. This concern is intimately linked with that for 
economic and social development, essential to provide durable and 
sound foundations for independence or self-government. 


The relatively rapid progress of decolonisation and the inclusion 
of the newly independent states within the United Nations have made 
the world agency more inclusive of international society. This is 
particularly true in regard to Africa, which originally had minimal 
representation within the U.N. and now forms the largest group of 
member states. During this past year U.N. membership, which 
began two decades ago with fifty states, grew from 122 to 124 with 
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the addition of the People’s Republic of Southern Yemen (formerly 
Aden and associated territories) on 14 December 1967 and Mauritius 
on 24 April 1968. 


The addition of these small sovereignties, with a combined 
population of roughly one million, illustrates another problem, for 
which decolonisation by itself provides no answer. That is the 
question of economic and political viability in a world in which 
much larger countries, with long experience in independence, seek 
to advance their welfare and security through various forms of 
federation and association. 


Linked with this is the fact that the rapid application of self- 
determination to dependencies of the traditional type has brought 
issues of economic, social and political development to the forefront. 
Many students of the N.S.G.T.s in this rapidly evolving situation are 
concerned over weaknesses in the preparation—economic, social, 
educational, political—for the exercise of self-determination. 
C.C.I.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration of develop- 
ments at the political level, share this concern over the need for 
greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and durable 
political institutions. As the ‘‘dependent peoples” sector of inter- 
national affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a 
corresponding increase in the sector of international assistance for 
economic and social development. It is clear that “‘decolonisation’”’ 
is not more than a partial answer for the full well-being of peoples 
emerging from the dependent relationship. C.C.I.A. representatives 
have been gratified by the increasing attention being devoted in 
inter-governmental circles to the pressing needs of the newly 
independent countries. A whole range of international respon- 
sibilities need to be faced if many of the new states are to become 
viable and stable members of the world community. 


C.C.I.A. officers devote attention to contacts with both church 
and government leaders involved in colonial situations. They also 
address themselves to inter-governmental aspects of the colonial 
question as reflected in U.N. debates and procedures, to indicate the 
broad principles of ecumenical involvement and to keep missionary 
leaders and churchmen in the countries concerned posted on 
developments. The Committee on the C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches attempted to provide 
guidance in the following observations on problems of political 
development: 

The mid-twentieth century has seen the emergence of many nations 
from a state of political subjection by alien powers to a status of political 
independence. We rejoice in this. We note, however, that there are nations 
and people still under foreign political domination. Such domination, 
recurring in human history, is not the result exclusively of any one 
particular political system. Wherever it occurs and under whatever system 
of political life, and wherever the consent of the governed is spurned and 


their welfare subordinated to the interests of the ruling power, this is 
unjust and the Christian conscience condemns it. 
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Both in the interests of human justice and international peace the 
transfer of political power to those to whom it should belong must be 
made without self-serving delay. We recognise that problems exist where a 
people has not been sufficiently prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
political independence. In such cases the process of necessary preparation 
must be greatly accelerated. To eliminate ambiguities in the role of ruling 
powers and to expedite the achievement of independence, it is desirable 
that international assistance through agencies of the United Nations be 
associated with such a process. 


Where other factors exist, such as the presence of ethnic or racial 
minorities, sufficient guarantees for the protection of the rights of these 
minorities should be assured by the people achieving independence. Where 
history has thrown two or more races or religious groups together in the 
same country, as the total welfare of all such people can be secured only 
through the mutual acceptance of each other as citizens of a common 
country and members of a common nation, it is necessary that no single 
group seek to perpetuate political advantage for itself at the cost of justice 
for all. While legitimate fears of minorities need to be allayed, no minority 
should be vested with such power of veto as to deny the rights of the 
majority and the welfare of the whole community. 


Developing nations have to contend with many difficulties. Divisive 
tendencies arising from traditional patterns of life are a serious difficulty. 
In such a context, nationalism, cherished and fostered as bringing cohesion 
in the life of the peoples, has a creative role to play. On the other hand, 
there is the danger that it may act as an impediment to creating a sense 
of community with neighbouring nations. Furthermore, when in the 
general desire to create a sense of national identity, nationalism is con- 
founded with a spurious revival of old customs, the latter becomes an 
enemy of progress. 


It must be recognised that in the world of our day the interdependence 
of nations is a reality. The ideal that the Christian seeks, along with all 
those interested in the promotion of human welfare, is a community of 
nations wherein each nation can develop its own life only in the context 
of an active and just international association. 


1. Trust Territories. While the Trusteeship Council initially 
exercised the principle role in the work of the U.N. in the field of 
non-self-governing territories, the reduction in the number of Trust 
Territories from eleven to two (New Guinea under Australian 
administration and the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands under U.S. administration) as well as important changes 
in the composition and temper of the U.N. have made the role of 
the Council secondary in character. The accession to independence 
on 31 January 1968 of the former Trust Territory of Nauru 
eliminated New Zealand and the United Kingdom, hitherto 
associated with Australia in the administration of Nauru, from the 
administrative category. With the reduction of members in this 
category to two—Australia and the U.S.—it is no longer possible 
to constitute the Trusteeship Council as a body made up of an equal 
number of administering and non-administering members, including 
the permanent members. As the General Assembly noted from the 
Secretary General’s report, with the expiration of the term of 
Liberia, the membership of the Council will automatically be 
reduced to Australia and the U.S. in the administering category, 
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and China, France, the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. in the non- 
administering category. In any case the anti-colonial majority in 
the U.N. no longer has much patience with the slower procedures 
of international review characteristic of the Trusteeship Council. 


2. The Special Committee of 24. During the past generation, 
out of the transition from the period of Western colonial rule have 
emerged some sixty-one newly independent countries, with a com- 
bined population estimated at roughly 1,100 million persons, or 
one-third of mankind. Of these, fifty-seven are currently members 
of the United Nations, to which they have brought a particular 
interest in liquidating the remnants of Western colonialism, presently 
involving a few larger territories and a number of smaller ones, with 
a combined population of perhaps thirty millions, chiefly in Africa, 
the Pacific and Caribbean regions. The concern of new nations for 
the attainment of independence by the remaining N.S.G.T.s, shared 
by other members, was reflected in the ‘““Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’, adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly on 14 December 1960, by a vote of 
89 to 0 with 9 abstentions. This gave new impetus to the drive to 
wind up the present phase of decolonisation. The substantive clauses 
of the Declaration, which “‘proclaims the necessity of bringing to a 
speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all forms and mani- 
festations’’, state: 

1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 

exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is 


contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 


2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 


4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed. against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise 
peacefully and freely their right to complete independence, and the 
integrity of their national territory shall be respected. 


5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-seJf-governing 
territories or all other territories which have not yet attained inde- 
pendence, to transfer all powers to the peoples of those territories, 
without any conditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or 
colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom. 


6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of all states and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 
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This Declaration has become the charter of the anti-colonial 
movement within the U.N. in regard to the remaining Western 
dependencies. Citation of the principle of “‘territorial integrity” 
helps to restrict possible wider applications of the principle of self- 
determination, which could threaten the solidarity of the majority. 
It is the effort to liquidate a particular set of colonial relationships, 
involving the domination of non-Europeans by Europeans, that is 
the focus of attention. And the particular instrument of this move- 
ment is the Special Committee on Implementation of the Declaration 
known as the Special Committee of 24. This voices the strong anti- 
colonial sentiments of the majority and helps to increase the pressures 
for prompt emancipation by its “‘suggestions and recommendations 
on the progress and extent of the implementation of the Declaration’. 
It is the most active of U.N. bodies, meeting not only at headquarters 
but also in countries convenient for hearing petitioners. 


The Special Committee enjoys the support of the majority of 
U.N. members, and the General Assembly tends to take the same 
line on colonial issues, frequently over the opposition of various 
Western powers. Frustrations of the majority over sombre 
developments in Southern Africa are reflected in strongly-worded 
resolutions, which may have little immediate relationship to the 
power factors required to give them effect or to the human rights 
involved. General Assembly resolutions reflecting the general 
approach of the Special Committee call for “‘moral and material 
support” for national liberation movements in colonial territories; 
call on Britain, in regard to Oman, to remove troops and bases, 
cease all “‘repressive action’, release political prisoners and detainees 
‘and return political exiles; urge Australia to implement without 
delay last year’s resolution on Papua and New Guinea, calling for 
an end to discriminatory practices, elections with a view to trans- 
ferring power, and an early date for independence; urge France to 
accelerate self-determination, political freedom and the return of 
refugees in French Somaliland; criticise a British plebiscite in 
Gibraltar and call for further negotiations with Spain “with a view 
to putting an end to the colonial situation in Gibraltar”. 


In their contacts at the inter-governmental level, C.C.I.A. 
officers, while recognising the valid elements in the pressures for 
rapid emancipation, have called attention to some of the broader 
problems of the N.S.G.T.s. Section IV at the Evanston Assembly 
warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle to inter- 
national co-operation posed by the “‘self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism’’. The Section stated: 

The exploitation of one people by another in any form is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing terri- 
tories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, economic, 
social and political advancement of dependent peoples that they. may be 
enabled to play their full part in the international community.... In the 


new context of our age, relations between people hitherto “subject” and 
“ruling”? should be one of partnership and co-operation. 
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D. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Over the past two decades the struggle of the low-income 
societies of Asia, Africa and Latin America to modernise their 
economic and social life, and the growth of international collabora- 
_ tion to this end, have constituted a principal area of -C.C.I.A. 
concern. The claims of international justice and humanity, the 
common interest of rich nations and poor nations in building a 
fruitful partnership of trade and economic co-operation, and the 
need of the great powers to find, in concerted efforts against the 
ancient enemies of mankind, a deeper sense of world community, 
combine to make the war against world poverty the most memorable 
social task of our time. As Pope Paul put it in his Encyclical, 
“Development is the new name for peace’’. 


It is widely recognised that in most respects and in most of the 
low-income societies, the international struggle for development has 
not been going well, despite the aspirations reflected in the U.N. 
Development Decade. International assistance has tended to level 
off in recent years, trade policy still stands largely apart, and the 
requirements for a victorious struggle appear to be rather peripheral 
aims of policy in many of the affluent societies and, indeed, some 
of the poorer societies. The need for a much stronger and more 
committed constituency for development is clear. 


The new dimensions of ecumenical concern and co-operation 
offer exciting possibilities in this connection. The new Pontifical 
Commission on Justice and Peace is stimulating the organisation of 
Roman Catholic national commissions, and co-operation with 
existing councils of churches is beginning to develop. The joint 
Exploratory Committee on Society, Development and Peace serves 
as a correlating and planning group at the international level. Under 
its sponsorship, a significant Conference on World Co-operation for 
Development was held in Beirut, 21-27 April 1968, at which C.C.L.A. 
was represented by Prof. M. A. Philip and the Executive Secretary. 
This conference constituted an important step towards new and 
more effective Christian work for development, not only inter- 
nationally, but country by country, diocese by diocese, election 
district by election district. 


The message of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake to the Beirut Conference, which paralleled a message sent by 
Pope Paul, contained a number of concerns shared by C.C.I.A. in 
the development field. The message said in part: 


Christian involvement in the struggle of the developing nations to 
free themselves from the increasingly unnecessary burdens of malnutrition 
and ill-health, of illiteracy and ignorance, of outmoded and unjust social 
patterns, has at its root our Lord’s passionate concern for the attainment 
of life that is truly human, life worthy of the children of God. The 
achievement of decent material conditions will not of itself produce this 
quality of life. But the overcoming of needless deprivations can widen 
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the freedom of men to pursue it. The terrible waste of precious human 
resources through the deprivations of poverty are an affront to God and 
man. 


During the past two decades the idea that rich nations and poor 
nations have a reciprocal interest and obligation in accelerating economic 
and social development has made important headway. Expectations of 
better livelihood have risen sharply in the poorer countries. Lacking any 
adequate strategy of development or any sufficient mobilisation of resources, 
however, the accomplishments of various piecemeal projects have generally 
lagged behind the rising expectations. As consideration is given to a 
second Development Decade, it is necessary to pose some searching 
questions on the requirements for victory in the war against poverty. The 
Conference in Beirut should help in this task. 


There are important prudential reasons for more serious grappling 
with the challenge of development. The widening gap between rich and 
poor nations is dangerous in an increasingly interdependent world. In the 
Jong run, both can benefit from a partnership of trade. International 
collaboration for development across the lines of division in our world 
can help to build foundations of peace. Yet it seems doubtful that such 
considerations will suffice to mobilise the necessary scientific, technical 
and economic resources. An indispensable contribution can be made by a 
growing body of concerned Christians and other men of good will who 
insist that more substantial co-operation for development is the right, the 
morally essential, response. 


The developing countries and the more developed countries together 
possess the technical, material, and human potential for eliminating the 
grosser forms of poverty in our time. The question is whether they can 
muster sufficient commitment and will power to give this issue the priority 
it merits. Here is a practical challenge to the churches and to their ability 
to work together. It is in helping the churches and the ecumenical move- 
ment prepare to meet the challenge that the Conference in Beirut has a 
significant mandate. 


Amid signs of a certain faltering in international collaboration for 
development, the time for more dynamic Christian efforts to reverse this 
trend is surely now. 

The challenge emphasised in the “‘Appeal to all Governments 
and Peoples’ by the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at New Delhi in 1961 remains as relevant as when it was 
put forward: 

There is a great opportunity for constructive action in the struggle 
for world development. To share the benefits of civilisation with the 
whole of humanity is a noble and attainable objective. To press the war 
against poverty, disease, exploitation and ignorance calls for greater 
sacrifice and for a far greater commitment of scientific, educational, and 


material resources than hitherto. In this common task, let the peoples 
find a positive programme for peace, a moral equivalent for war. 


1. An International Strategy of Development. Analyses of the 
initial period of international co-operation for accelerated develop- 
ment, brought to C.C.I.A. attention, have stressed the inadequacy 
and even dangers of a piecemeal and haphazard approach to the 
inter-related needs of the developing countries. A more effective 
impact on development problems, and on the kind of public support 
required to sustain a more dynamic international approach, requires 
more rational planning and co-operative action to assure that the 
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various multilateral and bilateral undertakings produce maximum 
benefits for the low-income societies. C.C.I.A. statements since 1952, 
reinforced by the statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, have stressed longer-range planning, a better 
integration of programmes, and more adequate evaluation of them 
against the background of unmet needs. Informal representations 
have been made in this connection at successive sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly. It has been argued that the United Nations has 
an obligation, beyond its commitments in providing multilateral 
assistance, to review and help to correlate the multiplicity of bilateral 
and regional schemes. In short, the claims of an overall strategy of — 
development have been pressed. 


The Commission, at its meeting in Bangalore in November 1961, 
brought together the principal considerations and certain additional 
considerations previously advanced and requiring current emphasis, 
in a statement on ‘“‘Elements of a Strategy of Development’’, which 
was approved in substance by the Commission. The W.C.C. 
Assembly Committee on C.C.I.A. subsequently reinforced the 
C.C.I.A. action by summarising a number of the major points in 
its own report to the Assembly. These statements continue to 
provide the officers with general guidance in contacts at the inter- 
governmental level. 


The eleven points of the Bangalore Statement, which was 
circulated to officials of the United Nations, governmental dele- 
gations, and national commissions of the churches, put forward 
elements which needed inclusion in inter-related fashion in a more 
adequate strategy of development. They included stress upon. due 
regard for the tempo and scope of development efforts, planning at 
the national level for balanced development, a focus on the human 
capital of developing countries, the vast and varied tasks in training, 
the need for greater external assistance, the question of private 
investment, and the question of more correlated assistance. (The 
full text of the eleven points is given in the 1961-62 and 1962-63 
Reports.) On the question of correlation, the statement said: 

The Correlation of Aid: The case for better correlation of aid, whether 
multilateral or bilateral, is clear, if assistance is to become more efficient, 
and unmet needs are to be met. The United Nations offers the obvious 
centre where aid programmes should be reviewed, safeguards for the 
developing countries established, and neglected sectors brought to attention. 
At the country level, U.N. Resident Representatives could well be given 
the task of correlating, in co-operation with other agency representatives, 
approaches to development authorities. There is merit in peaceful competi- 

-tion in international assistance but little in duplication and inefficiency 

which injure the plans of developing countries. A better correlation of aid 

could enhance the chances for a successful strategy. 


A number of steps can be cited that move in the direction of an 
overall strategy of development. The concepts of the U.N. Develop- 
ment Decade registered an initial advance. The establishment of the 
Committee for Development Planning, headed by Jan Tinbergen of 
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the Netherlands, was another step forward. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology has been giving attention to 
priority targets for scientific and technical research of urgent 
importance to developing countries. The International Bank is 
doing useful survey work in relation to development loans. The 
consortium approach to international assistance offers means for a 
more systematic approach to development needs. 


In a unanimous resolution on the United Nations Development 
Decade, adopted in December 1967, the U.N. General Assembly 
- registered its consensus on the need for more effective international 
action for accelerated development during the next decade, in the 
light of experience gained during the present decade. The Secretary 
General was asked to submit his report in 1968. He was asked, in 
consultation with the Committee for Development Planning and on 
the basis of the results of the second session of UNCTAD, to 
incorporate suggestions on the appropriate means of harmonising 
international measures in the preliminary framework of an inter- 
national development strategy. A more precise formulation of a 
programme of action for the 1970s is the target. 


The need for a more adequate strategy of development was a 
major concern of the Beirut Conference on World Co-operation for 
Development. It was the subject of the largest of the four working 
groups, whose findings will be combined in a Report to the Churches. 
The concerns were also reflected in the summary Statement of the 
Conference, which recommended priorities for political action during 
the seventies in relation to developed and developing countries and 
international co-operation. 


In the Developed Countries: 


1. that a commitment to genuinely unrequited and productive transfers of 
resources equal to one per cent. of G.N.P. be made by the developed 
nations, if possible by 1970, without prejudice to an increase later; 


2. that a flow of private investment equal to at least another one per cent. 
be aimed at by that time; 


3. that the rescheduling of debt be accelerated and the terms of credit be 
eased for the future; 


4, that manpower for technical assistance be systematically expanded to 
match the increase in financial transfers; 


5. that the UNCTAD resolutions on stabilising the prices for selected 
primary products and on preferential access to developed markets be 
achieved by mid-decade; 

6. that programmes and policies pursued by developed countries respect 

the genuine needs and priorities of developing countries—reformed 
agriculture, not higher defence, labour-intensive industries, not industrial 
giants working at a quarter of capacity, schools and clinics, not prestige 
ple the advancement of all the people, not the monopoly of the 
ew; 


7. that the needs of developing countries be given higher priority in all 
the new schemes for international liquidity. 
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In the Developing Countries: 


1. that removing the social and political obstructions to dynamic progress 
and bringing all the people into the efforts and benefits of modernisation 
be given the highest priority in local political action; 


2. that programmes for the modernisation of agriculture and appropriate 
policies to slow down accelerated population increases—policies which 
respect the rights and religious beliefs of each family—be given the 
priority they need to lessen the prospect of possible famine in the next 
two decades and to give the hope of better diets, health, education and 
responsible family life; 


3. that in the industrial and service sector priority be given to appropriate 
technologies, including, where suitable, labour intensive enterprise; and 
strategies be reasonably related to the availability of local resources ; 


4. that education be geared to an adequate concept of the nations’ needs 
for citizens with modern attitudes and capacities, with especial reference 
to agricultural, technical and managerial training; 


5. that a]l plans be linked to a systematic mobilisation of financial resources 
by way of adequate taxation and stimulus to local saving; 


6. that regional common markets be established to co-ordinate industrial 
investment so as to enlarge the base for effective industrialisation, to 
increase the competitiveness of exports and to secure a steady increase 
in trade between developing nations. 


In regard to international co-operation the conference urged: 


1. that the United Nations family hastens its formulation of strategies 
for the Seventies; and that Christian communities mobilise themselves 
to support targets which are consistent with the growing Christian 
consensus on development and co-operation; 


2. that a rising percentage of development transfers should be channelled 
through the international agencies; 


3. that, where practicable, the rest of the bilateral transfers should be 
distributed within the framework of multilateral consortia or consultative 
groups; 

4. that all governments, separately and jointly, re-examine their priorities 


and give development and co-operation the central attention and 
prestige traditionally allotted to defence. 


2. The Struggle for Better Nutrition. The basic gravity of the 
food situation in the poorer societies of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America has continued to be a major preoccupation of C.C.I.A. 
work in recent months in the development field. Against the back- 
ground of a report on the food gap by Dr. Fagley, the World 
Council Executive Committee recorded the following minute at its 
meeting in Windsor Castle in February 1967: 


Deep and growing concern must be aroused by the narrowing margins 
of subsistence for vast numbers of human beings in the poorer societies, 
as indigenous food production tends to lag behind population growth and 
world food reserves diminish. Even though many developing countries 
are undertaking programmes to promote family planning, essential to any 
humane solution, no early reduction of population pressures is to be 
anticipated. The danger of massive famines, particularly in Asia in a bad 
crop year, continues to grow. Therefore, it is doubly urgent that vigorous 
international co-operative action be undertaken to accelerate food 
production and to build up food reserves against emergency needs. 
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This was supported by the W.C.C. Central Committee at its 
meeting in Heraklion in August 1967: 


The Central Committee reiterates the concern already expressed by 
the Executive Committee at the continuing gap between food production 
and the need of hungry people. 

It is dismayed at the recent United Nations report that: 

‘“*Today there are over 300 million chiJdren who, for lack of sufficient 

protein and calories, suffer grossly retarded physical growth and 

development.” 

In an age of unparalleled scientific, technological and material 
resources we must not allow the struggle against hunger in the third world 
to be a losing battle. 

We call upon our member churches in every congregation and 
parish to be aware of this paradox with its moral challenge and political 
implications. 

We recommend the enterprise of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and. World Service and the Committee for Specialised Assistance 
for Social Projects in this field and urge increased support for their 
programme in Asia, Africa, Latin America and other parts of the world. 
We welcome the continuing vigilance of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs and its ongoing co-operation with F.A.O.’s 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. We note with especial gratitude the 
operations of the World Food Programme and this new long-term plan 
and urge the continuing co-operation of the World Council of Churches 
and its member churches with all the operations of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the World Food Programme. 

We recognise that even the most promising combination of measures 
for increased food production will only postpone catastrophe unless there 
is a vast increase in responsible family life and planning. 

We call upon all nations to curtail expenditures for military purposes 
in order to give help to hungry people, thus making a contribution to the 
solution of this problem. 

We call upon all our people to do all in their power by prayer, by 
personal sacrifice and by representation to their governments to bridge the 
gap between the rich and poor within nations, and between rich and poor 
nations by more vigorous international co-operation which will lead to a 
broader partnership in trade, development and economic co-operation. 


C.C.I.A. officers have given attention to the follow-up at the 
inter-governmental level. The Executive Secretary was able to be 
present at part of the Assembly of F.A.O. in November 1967, where 
support was given to a report of the Advisory Committee on the 
Application of Science and Technology on “‘Feeding the Expanding 
World Population’”—recommendations for international action to 
avert the impending protein crisis. He was also present at the 
Second Committee of the U.N. General Assembly in December, 
when further endorsement was given to the policy objectives recom- 
mended by the experts. A summary article on world hunger by 
Dr. Fagley was published in the Jesuit magazine, America, in 
February 1968. 


While favourable weather conditions have provided bright 
prospects for current harvests in much of the third world, and new 
developments, such as the wider use of improved varieties of wheat, 
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rice and maize, offer enhanced hopes for the future, C.C.I.A. repre- 
sentations continue to stress the need for wise and concerted efforts 
to cope with the widespread need for better nutrition. Diets in the 
poorer societies are generally as inadequate as they were before 
World War II. Unless major efforts are made to enlarge supplies 
of acceptable proteins, malnutrition will become even more extensive. 
The building up of food reserves against a bad crop year, and the 
reduction of waste which decimates food supplies in tropical lands, 
remain pressing concerns. With the encouragement of the joint 
Exploratory Committee, Dr. Fagley and Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 
Permanent Observer of the Holy See to F.A.O., have been con- 
sulting on possible Christian initiatives in the war against hunger 
at the international level. 


3. Population and Development. As the World Council’s 
Executive Committee noted, there can be no humane solution to 
the world’s food problems without programmes in developing 
countries to promote family planning; further, while many such 
countries have undertaken such programmes, no early reduction of 
population pressures is to be anticipated. The main reason, as 
pointed out in a paper prepared for the Beirut Conference by 
Dr. Fagley and Fr. Arthur McCormack on ‘“‘Population and the 
Family in Relation to Development’’, is that the full effect of 
successful public health programmes has by no means been fully 
exerted on declining death rates. Consequently, the question of 
population pressures and their impact on the family remains a grave 
social problem, particularly in the developing countries, where it is 
reflected in the frustration of rising expectations, in endemic un- 
employment and underemployment, and in rapidly growing urban 
slums. 


At present the societies least able to cope with rapid population 
growth have an annual increase of from 50 to 60 million additional 
persons per year, as compared with 10 million in the wealthier 
societies. The W.C.C. Assembly Committee on the C.C.I.A. said 
in New Delhi in 1961: 


In this context (the need for a more rational and correlated approach 
to development) special emphasis is laid on the need to control the growth 
of population, especially in- developing countries. It is an error to think 
that such control is needed only in densely populated countries. The 
immediate necessity is to bring population pressures and economic growth 
into a more balanced relationship. It is known that even in countries 
where the national income has increased markedly within the last decade, 
the benefits of such increase have been largely offset by mounting popula- 
tion pressures. As standards of health improve, mortality rates decrease 
dramatically, and unless birth rates are brought into balance many countries 
that have obtained political independence will find the prospects for genuine 
economic independence remote. While some developing countries have 
taken steps to promote responsible family planning, more energetic and 
comprehensive steps are needed even in such countries. The more developed 
countries should provide technical knowledge and assistance when so 
requested by developing countries... . 
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The East Asia Christian Conference, which met in Bangalore 
just before the W.C.C. Assembly, also spoke candidly on the 
population problem: 

There is need for the control of population through responsible 
parenthood. The rapid increase in population often offsets economic 
gains and limits the surplus available for investment. Technical aid for 
population control] is needed from the world community together with 
social education. Christian doctors and hospitals face an increasingly 
important task in helping husbands and wives who seek to be responsible 
parents to gain the necessary technical knowledge. Pastors and doctors 
need to co-operate in providing pre-marital counselling. 


At its meeting in August 1966 the C.C.I.A. Executive Com- 
mittee stated: 

Itis... important that national programmes to extend family planning 
by means that are medically sound and conscientiously acceptable to 
husbands and wives, should receive appropriate aid and support. Only so 
can the quality of life be enhanced, and the struggle for development won. 
It is best when such programmes are formed within the context of a 
balanced public health programme aimed at the total welfare of the 
family. ... 


Because of the inherent importance of the population problem, 
the very inadequate response on the part of governments and inter- 
governmental bodies, and the bearing of Christian convictions on 
that response, the Executive Secretary of C.C.I.A. has given special 
attention for several years to this aspect of the struggle for develop- 
ment. The rapid growth of a conscientious and biblically-grounded 
Protestant consensus on responsible parenthood has undoubtedly 
been a positive factor in securing more serious consideration of the 
need for appropriate international co-operation to help developing 
countries in their efforts to promote the extension of family planning. 
The forthright recommendations of the Asian Population Conference 
of December 1963 marked an important step towards more respon- 
sible and realistic international action in this field. A parallel 
development, on the side of the churches, was the East Asia Christian 
Conference Consultation on “The Asian Churches and Responsible 
Parenthood”’ in February 1964, the report of which was brought to 
the attention of interested governments. In line with various 
initiatives taken in 1965—the U.N. advisory mission to India on 
its family planning programme, the resolutions of the U.N. 
Population Commission, the action of the World Health Assembly, 
the resolution of ECOSOC and the papers and discussion of the 
Second World Population Conference—the U.N. General Assembly 
undertook again to clarify its position in the fall of 1966. The 
Assembly unanimously approved a resolution, asking the Secretary 
General to pursue “the implementation of the work programme 
covering training, research, information and advisory services in 
the field of population’. The Executive Secretary attended the 
November 1967 meeting of the U.N. Population Commission which 
worked on implementing this resolution. 
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Despite present difficulties in the way of a broader Christian 
agreement on various aspects of the population-parenthood problem, 
the Beirut Conference wrestled with some of the issues, and these 
paragraphs from one of the conference reports reflect an effort to 
express and extend the Christian consensus: 


The underdeveloped countries generally confront problems posed by 
presently rapid rates of population growth, resulting from overdue, 
essentially beneficial, but sudden declines in death rates. Even in countries 
that are sparsely populated, rapid increases in population, because of 
inadequate progress in economic growth, injure both the livelihood of the 
people and their economic and social advancement. Malnutrition, poor 
housing, lack of educational opportunities, unemployment and under- 
employment, and restricted savings to invest in higher production, are 
consequences. Christians should recognise not only the gravity of popula- 
tion pressures for development, but also the right of citizens to be 
enlightened by public authorities in regard to population problems and 
policies and the right and duty of these authorities to inform all citizens. 
Such a policy, when seen to be necessary, should be viewed as an integral 
part of—rather than as an alternative to—a general development pro- 
gramme. Christians need to champion the fundamental rights and claims 
of the family in this connection. 


There is also the question of the impact of population pressures and 
their consequences on the family and the quality of its life. The factors 
governing family formation and size are many and subtle, and differ from 
country to country. They include the prevalent ethos and mores, the level 
of education, the conditions of health in relation to infant mortality, the 
status afforded women and the opportunities available to them for 
employment. The development of education for women can make an 
indispensable contribution to new patterns of family life. In situations of 
social change which threaten the family and the truly human development 
of its members, the first task is to safeguard familial values and the dignity 
of the human person. A basic Christian contribution is the promotion of 
responsible parenthood and family life. Churches and Christian agencies 
must emphasise the duty and right of parents to decide on the number of 
their children, taking into account, among other things, the claims of the 
social situation. This also applies to the questions of methods of regulating 
fertility which accord with their conscience and religious convictions. 
Religious organisations, with a deep concern for family life, have an 
obligation to work for the adoption and implementation of programmes 
of responsible parenthood acceptable to them. 


4. Education and Social Reform. While the tendency of hard- 
pressed administrators in low-income societies to concentrate on the 
economic aspects of development is understandable, that very fact 
enhances the task of Christian agencies and others, concerned about 
the persons involved in the process, to elevate the often neglected 
but fundamental social aspects. The human repercussions of rapid 
social change, such as the mounting problem of pell-mell urbanisa- 
tion, without adequate low-cost housing, receive relatively little 
consideration or remedial action. Consequently it is the job of the 
agencies like C.C.I.A. to encourage efforts like that undertaken by 
the U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning to find 
some answers for national authorities confronting a doubling of 
their urban population in fifteen years. As was said in the Bangalore 
statement: 
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Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development, including agriculture, industry, basic services, 
education and health programmes. Christians should be aware of the 
inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive to the effects on 
peoples of these vast changes. 


Similarly, it is necessary for the ecumenical witness to concern 
itself with social obstacles to development goals. The reluctance of 
privileged groups in many countries to change outmoded or unjust 
social patterns often hampers effective progress towards these goals. 
In regard to land reform, a question periodically discussed by the 
U.N., a 1955 statement approved by the C.C.].A. Executive, on 
“Christian Concerns in Food and Agriculture’’, pointed to the need 
for “‘just solutions...for problems of land tenure and debt, to 
enhance personal initiative and responsibility, and to safeguard the 
family’. The Report on “‘The Responsible Society” to the 1954 
World Council Assembly spoke of the need for abolition of 
“absentee landlordism and other unjust forms of land tenure and 
privilege’ and also for “‘positive measures... (to) make possible 
new systems of productive land use and community life’. The 
Bangalore statement of 1961, in stressing the inter-relationship of 
various aspects of development, cited this area as an example: 
“Agricultural development should be linked with agrarian reform, 
where unjust forms of land tenure prevail.” 


The claims of rural poverty to greater attention have been 
stressed by C.C.I.A. representatives in inter-governmental contacts, 
not only in their own right but also in relation to urban congestion 
and poverty. As was said by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 
its August 1966 statement on “Human Aspects of Development”’: 

Since the majority of people in developing countries still live on the 
land, programmes to engage their energies and enrich their lives should 
have a high priority in development plans and assistance programmes. 

It is here that the main struggle against hunger must be won through 

better seeds and stock, better tools and fertilizers, better crop patterns 

and incentives for greater production, and through additional opportunities 
for non-agricultural employment. By such means the trek to the cities 
and shanty towns, with their social disorganisation, squalor, under- 
employment and unemployment, may be slowed down, giving greater 
hope that the cities can eventually cope with the problems of urbanisation. 


The ecumenical concern in the vital field of fundamental and 
specialised education so essential to progress in development, which 
C.C.I.A. officers try to reflect in contacts with UNESCO and other 
international agencies, is established in the world-wide educational 
work supported by Christian missions and related agencies. Over 
more than a century thousands of dedicated teachers and hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been sent to Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. In many countries mission-related schools have been, at 
least until the recent development of state schools, the main resource 
in the war against ignorance. In addition to the broad educational 
work of Christian schools, campaigns against adult illiteracy have 
been conducted under Christian auspices. 
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The need for specialised training is clear. As the Bangalore 
statement put it: 

Training of all types is an urgent priority, since it is essential for the 
employment of new techniques. A great need in the developing countries 
and particularly the newly independent nations, is the training, in special 
institutes and on the job, of administrators and managers as well as 
technicians at different levels. 

The need for greater mobilisation of international resources for 
a concerted attack on illiteracy and for the extension of fundamental 
education has long been a concern of C.C.I.A. representatives 
following the work of UNESCO. The principles approved by the 
C.C.I.A. Executive in 1956 to guide representations at UNESCO 
emphasised, with other points, the need for international co-operation 
in the educational field “‘to remove social injustices such as the 
eradication of illiteracy and the provision of more trained teachers 
for less advanced peoples...’. The statement on developmental 
strategy generally approved by the Commission at its meeting in 
Bangalore, India, in November 1961 had this to say inter alia under 
the head of Training: 

Training in skills should be complemented by education affecting 
attitudes, for a spirit of public service is essential to effective development. 
In addition to a broad attack on illiteracy, adult education is needed to 
promote the acceptance of change and informed consumer demands, new 
attitudes toward time and work, and new understanding of the importance 
of the quality of family life. 

In its statement of August 1966 on “Human Aspects of 
Development” the C.C.I.A. Executive stated: 

Human resources need to be conserved and developed through 
intensified educational programmes at all levels, including a more vigorous 
attack on illiteracy. It is understandable, in view of limited resources, 
that developing countries ‘and assistance programmes should focus on 
training directly related to development needs. But a broader campaign 


to end the bondage of illiteracy also presents its claims as a goal and as a 
means of development. 


In this connection, it is important to promote literacy campaigns 
among women, which, due to the ancient evils of inequality and neglect, 
form the majority of the illiterate population. Education for women is 
important as a means of lessening the burdens of inequality, in themselves 
a heavy handicap to development, but also as a means of preparing 
pre-school children of both sexes for formal education. 

This last concern was emphasised in a memorandum sent to 
National Commissions by the Executive Secretary in January 1968, 
communicating the text of the new U.N. Declaration on the Elimina- 
tion of Discrimination against Women, and suggesting that it be 
given practical support, e.g. through intensified programmes of adult 
education for women, as a means of celebrating the International 
Year for Human Rights. It was pointed out, among other things, 
that “illiteracy buttresses maternal ignorance and superstition about 
the feeding of children between weaning and school age—the time 
when irremediable damage is done to the next generation in mind as 
well as body”’. 
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5. International Technical and Financial Assistance. In regard 
to technical assistance, C.C.I.A. officers, while attempting to keep 
abreast of various bilateral and regional programmes, have devoted 
principal attention to the work of the U.N. and specialised agencies 
in this field. The combination of the two principal U.N. pro- 
grammes in this field, the Special Fund and the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, into the United Nations 
Development Programme, has been welcomed as a means to more 
effective help for developing countries. The U.N. Secretary General 
has recommended that the General Assembly target be raised by 
stages to the level of $350 million by 1970. C.C.I.A. officers strongly 
sympathise with this recommendation. As was said by the Com- 
mittee on C.C.1.A. of the New Delhi Assembly: 

Donor countries should correlate their aid programmes. Unless 
bilateral aid is preferred by the parties concerned, both financial and 
technical aid should be channelled through international co-operative 
agencies like the United Nations. This should avoid waste and fruitless 
eonipetition, and elicit a response free of suspicion from those receiving 
aid. 


The Bangalore statement, which said that ‘“‘a larger amount of 
external assistance is an essential element in a more effective 
strategy’, is one of a series of ecumenical expressions of concern 
for more realistic and worthy international efforts. The International 
Affairs Report of the Evanston Assembly of 1954 stated that “‘the 
effort thus far has been small in comparison with the needs of the 
less developed countries and the resources of those more developed”’, 
and added that “‘a progressively sustained effort will for a long time 
be required ...”. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, as was noted at Bangalore, thought the picture 
would be more hopeful if at least 1 per cent. of national income were 
devoted to development assistance, and this modest target has since 
been supported by the U.N. General Assembly and again endorsed 
in 1964 by the more inclusive UNCTAD Conference. 


Even this minimal target has not been attained on a world 
scale, and as the Bangalore statement indicated, the costs of a 
successful strategy for development tend to mount with delay. A 
more realistic target, in terms of the reasonable objectives of the 
Development Decade, would be | per cent. of combined gross 
national product, which is perhaps 20 per cent. larger than national 
income, especially since the term “‘national income’”’ was intended 
in an inclusive rather than technical sense. This clarification was 
stressed at the Second UNCTAD in New Delhi. Authentic overall 
figures are hard to come by, but a private estimate by one inter- 
national expert is that the annual gross product of the developed 
market-economy countries may come to $1,500 billion, that of the 
centrally planned economies to $600 billion, and that of the develop- 
ing societies to $400 billion. Thus the target for assistance under 
the ‘‘1 per cent.” formula should be $15 billion for the first category, 
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while assistance in all forms will not exceed $10 billion; and $6 
billion in the second category, while the level of utilised credits might 
amount to one-tenth that amount. (Soviet aid to less developed 
Communist countries, however, is not published or included in the 
estimate.) 


There is nothing magic about the “‘1l per cent.’ formula: it is 
only a device for securing a more adequate response in an equitable 
way. The real guide must be the level of aid, in relation to the 
absorptive capacity of developing countries, which offers a brighter 
chance to win the war against world poverty. Because of the com- 
plications in the “1 per cent.’ formula, the C.C.I.A. Executive in 
its 1966 statement said: 

We urge the governments and peoples of the more developed countries 
to take a new and realistic look at their aid commitments, and in doing so, 
to assess the claims of multilateral assistance through such agencies as 
the International Bank and the United Nations Development Programme. 
A doubling of the level of international assistance seems not only 
economically feasible, despite exchange difficulties, but the most promising 
investment that is now available in a future of hope. 


The Conference on World Co-operation for Development, 
meeting at Beirut in April 1968, proposed a target for ecumenical 
efforts at the political level which includes but goes beyond the 
renewed and clarified commitment made by the UNCTAD members 
at New Delhi. The summary statement of the conference urged as 
priorities for the seventies in the more developed countries: 


that a commitment to genuinely unrequited and productive transfers of 
resources equal to one per cent. of G.N.P. be made by the developed 
nations, if possible by 1970, without prejudice to an increase later; (and) 
that a flow of private investment equal to at least another one per cent. 
be aimed at by that time. 


6. International Trade and Development. In a statement on 
“Trade for Development” approved by the C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee in 1965, the overdue establishment of the Conference 
on Trade and Development was welcomed, as reflecting “‘the critical 
importance of trade for a successful long-range strategy of develop- 
ment’’. The statement went on to say: 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A., without claiming com- 
petence on the more technical aspects of the trade problem, urges that 
both the more developed and the developing countries carry on enlightened 
and determined efforts to make trade a more effective instrument for 
world development. It is time to translate good resolutions into programmes 
of action. In this connection, the Committee expresses the view that a 
sound and serious approach should consider the trade and development 
question in its various aspects, such as the following: 


(a) A joint commitment by many nations to steady but accelerated 
expansion of the trade of developing countries; if an annual 
increase of at least 8 to 9 per cent. in their foreign exchange 
earnings is required to assure the Development Decade target of a 
5 per cent. rate of economic growth, the trade objective should 
not be less than what is required for success. 
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(6) The reduction and phased elimination of trade barriers to exports 
from developing countries, with due attention to adjustment 
assistance for domestic producers injured by this process. 


(c) Positive aid in the marketing of needed products from developing 
countries; temporary trade preferences for such products is one 
form of aid, but not the only one. 

(d) The undertaking of concerted measures, such as commodity 
agreements, to restrict those wide fluctuations in the prices of 
primary commodities which are particularly injurious to limited- 
product countries. 

(e) The orientation of a more substantial portion of international 
assistance to increasing the trading capabilities of the developing 
countries, through the selection and design of products, in keeping 
with present potentialities, that will sell in world markets, and 
the improved processing of such products. 

(f) The relating of international assistance to helping the developing 
countries overcome the obstacles to trade within the under- 
developed world, such as lack of transport, storage, or credit 
facilities; policies designed to encourage and foster such trade are 
also necessary on the part of developing countries. 

(g) Efforts to reduce the growing burden of external debts on the 
foreign exchange earnings of developing countries, as through the 
reduction—or better—the elimination of interest on new develop- 
ment loans, or agreement to accept repayment in the form of 
goods. 

In addition to its economic importance, the expansion of trade for 
development can have great value for the political relations of rich and 
poor nations. Such expansion can enlarge the area of mutual interest 
and co-operation, and foster attitudes of mutual respect and “sovereign 
equality’’, even though generous policies on the part of major trading 
nations will be required for a long time to establish greater equality in 

_ fact. No strategy of development can succeed unless trade finds its 
rightful place within it. 


Against the background of these concerns and looking toward 
the Second U.N. Conference on Trade and Development, held in 
New Delhi in February-March 1968, C.C.IA. officers participated 
in a tripartite conference of church and lay experts sponsored by the 
British, French and German National Commissions; an issue of 
C.C.1.A. Brief was prepared and circulated; and additional infor- 
mation, including a brief appreciation by Jan Tinbergen of the 
Algiers Charter, sent to National Commissions. While UNCTAD 
has not provided non-technical bodies like C.C.I.A. with formal 
accreditation, a group of observers was designated by-C.C.1L.A., 
including Dr. Madeleine Barot, Dr. A. P. Barnabas, Mr. Timothy 
Christoffersen, Pastor Yngve Frykolm, Dr. Klaus Lefringhausen, 
Professor S. L. Parmar and Mr. A. L. Rallia Ram. 


Despite the generally moderate character of the Algiers Charter 
of the developing countries, and the agreement in principle on 
preferential tariffs for developing countries arrived at by O.E.C.D. 
countries, the actual course of the conference revealed that the 
inadequacy of preparations by the major trading countries for 
serious negotiations with the less developed countries was worse 
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than had been feared. In this connection, the Executive Committee - 
of the World Council, meeting in Geneva on 20-23 February 1968, 
registered a minute which included the following: 

The Executive Committee noted with concern the many problems and 
difficulties besetting the Conference at its half-way stage and the prognosti- 
cations as to its outcome. It expresses the view that it is not too late to 
achieve a measure of success. To ensure this, the developed nations are 
urged to take a far-sighted, responsible and constructive view of world 
economic need within the limits of their resources, and the developing 
nations are urged to take a realistic view in fixing the level of their 
expectations and the breadth and nature of their own responsibilities at 
this point in time. 

The basic issue, on both sides of the international poverty line, is the 
readiness to accept the claims of international justice and solidarity and 
to build a genuine partnership for progress. To treat this as a secondary 
or peripheral issue is to court disaster, in the short run for the less 
developed nations, but in the long run for the more developed nations 
as well. No international society that fails to use its knowledge and 
resources to overcome needless misery, ignorance and deprivation has in 
our time an ethos adequate for survival. 

The small headway made by UNCTAD II, as in regard to the 
scope and terms of aid and the need for continuing negotiations on 
preferences, brings home the fact that the integration of trade policy 
into a more dynamic strategy of development remains a high priority 
for the next Development Decade. Between 1956 and 1966 debt 
service payments for ninety-two developing countries rose from 
$800 million to $3,900 million. This underscores the need of 
developing countries for more reasonable terms of aid, and also 


for an expanding share of world trade. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. While not 
changing very much in size, the world refugee problem is changing 
markedly in its character, as are the attitudes towards it. The old 
days of care and maintenance are passing and the refugee is being 
seen more and more as an asset in development. Relations with the 
High Commissioner for Refugees’ office continue to be close, warm 
and cordial. At the General Assembly representatives of the Com- 
mission concentrated on ensuring the extension of the mandate of 
the office of the High Commissioner. This the Assembly did for 
another five-year period, beginning 1 January 1968. 


Another significant development during the year was that at 
last the United Nations General Assembly has adopted a draft 
Declaration on the Right of Territorial Asylum. The Commission 
has been pressing for such a declaration for over ten years and now 
sees adopted an instrument which, if generously interpreted, will 
establish acceptable standards. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
The Commission has, of course, kept in the closest touch with 
UNRWA and the Arab refugee problems, both old and new, 
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throughout the year. It has been a year of increasing tragedy, 
increasing movement and increasing need. None of these has as 
yet been alleviated in any appreciable degree. As ever, the plight 
of the refugees awaits a political solution for its relief, and this seems 
as far from achievement as ever. The World Council of Churches 
own programme for support of the refugee service of the Near East 
Christian Council has been intensified and, while UNRWA itself 
continues to face most serious financial problems, the support this 
year for its emergency programmes has been more encouraging than 
was at one time feared. 


Migration. The C.C.I.A. continues its liaison work on migration 
matters. The Inter-governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion continues to suffer from a general lack of enthusiasm for its 
most important work. Meanwhile, the Commission has been con- 
cerning itself in particular with the human rights and legal status of 
migrant workers in a number of European countries. 


F. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


An issue related to the problems of peace and security as well 
as the handling of other major concerns is the complicated question 
of building up more adequate institutions for the world society as a 
whole and for regional communities, as well as developing the laws 
and ethos necessary to undergird such institutions. The growth of 
international machinery and procedures to help cope with the 
dilemmas of an increasingly interdependent world have been a 
principal concern of C.C.1.A. from its establishment, expressed more 
often than not in relation to concrete issues of order or justice or 
the common weal. The first of the tasks laid upon C.C.I.A. in 
relation to inter-governmental bodies is to seek contacts which will 
assist in “‘the progressive development and codification of inter- 
national law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions”. This aim has come in for special attention during 
the twentieth anniversary year of the United Nations, which pro- 
vided a stimulus for a longer-range view of its accomplishments and 
failures, and future potentialities. 


The United Nations. The Twentieth Session of the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee, at Geneva in July 1965, was held at a time 
when the United Nations, approaching the twentieth anniversary 
of its founding, was still caught in a political and constitutional 
crisis over the question of General Assembly assessments for certain 
peace-keeping costs. This provided a rather sombre background 
for a new brief evaluation that the Executive undertook to make. 
Comparable earlier statements had been made by the C.C.LA. 
Executive in 1953 and by W.C.C. Assembly Committees in 1954 
and 1961. The new statement, given below, was sent to a number of 
political leaders related to the U.N. and served as an introduction 
to the memorandum on the C.C.I.A. and the Twentieth Session of 
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the U.N. General Assembly. While the political crisis, to which the 
statement refers, was subsequently eased by cessation of pressure to 
apply Article 19 of the Charter, the statement retains its value as a 
general guide-line for the C.C.I.A. officers in their approach to the 
world organisation. The text of the statement follows: 


Twenty years ago the United Nations was born. This was at a time 
when the sacrifices of the Second World War were fresh in mind and 
the longing for a just and enduring peace correspondingly strong. Its 
predecessor, the League of Nations, had received insufficiently wide 
support to survive the inter-war period, but a broader determination to 
seize the second chance moved the nations assembled at San Francisco, as 
they sought to evolve a sound charter for the United Nations. The churches 
had a voice in that effort, as an important agency of world society emerged. 
It was still an imperfect instrument for a very imperfect family of nations, 
but it had potentiality in development and growth. Support for the United 
Nations has been an important point in the ecumenical witness of the 
churches to the world of nations. 


In the past two decades the need for strong international institutions 
to serve the common interests of mankind has become ever more evident. 
Against the background of untamed national sovereignty, the advent of 
the Atomic Age created new dimensions of insecurity and peril. The 
divisions of ideology, interest and distrust between the major powers and 
power blocs brought sharp tensions and dangers of conflict. The emergence 
on to the world’s stage of newly independent nations with high expectations 
for development has posed in new form questions of adjustment and 
co-operation between rich and poor nations. The acceleration of the 
technological revolution, with its impact on communications, commerce, 
and other aspects of inter-dependence, has underscored the need for 
institutions to express and regulate this inter-dependence. The clearest 
symbol of the contemporary need is the extension of the human environ- 
ment into outer space. These and related developments have given the 
United Nations more inherent significance. 


In spite of the divisions of mankind and the ingrained self-regard of 
nations, the accomplishments of the United Nations in its first two decades 
have been considerable. While not given the means to curb conflicts 
between the major powers, it has been able to help them to adjust some 
of their differences, and to restrain a number of lesser conflicts. It has 
provided a forum and a procedure for continuing disarmament negotiations, 
although the dangers from the arms race and the proliferation of nuclear 
arsenals have grown much more rapidly than the small first steps towards 
a concrete disarmament system. In the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and various conventions, the United Nations has raised acceptable 
international standards though progress towards their implementation has 
been slow. It has promoted the care of refugees and their resettlement. 
It has expressed the will of the majority in pressing for the speedy 
emancipation of dependent peoples. It has also, in collaboration with the 
specialised agencies, made a worthy contribution in extending multilateral 
technical co-operation. 


Yet, in its 20th year, the United Nations finds itself in a situation of 
crisis, the financial aspects of which (concerning the cost of peace-keeping 
operations) are only a sign of a deeper conflict over the interpretation of 
the charter and the competence of the General Assembly. Another element 
of the situation is the increased diversity of viewpoint resulting from the 
extension in membership from the original 51 member states to 114. While 
several nations, including some very large ones, are still not seated in the 
United Nations, the more inclusive organisation of today has a corre- 
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spondingly weaker common outlook and ethos. While reflecting more 
fully the state of the world, this dilution of the international consensus 
weakens the foundations for common action, yet increases the significance 
of action achieved. 


This paradox should be reckoned with as the future of the United 
Nations is considered. The world organisation is now more representative 
of international society, yet less able to rise above the divisions of that 
society. This fact has led many people, with high hopes of United Nations 
progress, to become discouraged about the world institution. In a time 
of troubles and transition, it is easy to become discouraged about the 
United Nations; it is more difficult to maintain an attitude of hope and 
commitment towards an obviously imperfect and inadequate agency for 
world community, and to find the kind of patience and perspective which 
will help it achieve its potentialities. Yet, a renewal of concern is what 
the United Nations most needs in this period of testing, and this Christians, 
seeking obedience to God’s will in the world of nations, should be foremost 
in helping to provide. 


The United Nations needs to be seen as a somewhat fragile but living 
organism, rooted in the tensions and misunderstandings as well as in the 
common hopes of mankind. As we stated 12 years ago, “If it is to live, 
the United Nations must grow’. This insight is as applicable now as it 
was then. Since obstacles to common actions in the political and security 
spheres have grown, advance in the non-political areas is all the more 
important—in harmonising the actions of states for the common welfare, 
in promoting standards of human rights, in meeting problems of acute 
human need, in mobilising with the U.N. specialised agencies the world’s 
resources in the war against poverty, ignorance, and ill-health. Such 
concerted efforts are at the heart of a positive programme for peace and 
justice and, again extend the area of mutual understanding and trust 
necessary for progress on the more stubborn problems. In approaching 
the latter problems, involving the more sensitive aspects of national 
sovereignty, patience and perseverance need to be the key-notes. Some of 
the political burdens thrown upon the world body can be lightened by the 
appropriate functioning of regional institutions, provided their purposes 
are congruent with those of the Charter and their interest includes a 
building-up of the United Nations. But there are no substitutes for 
developing step by step the peace-making machinery of the agency which 
represents international society as a whole. 


Christians cannot attach ultimate value to any human institution 
whether national or international. This does not mean that Christians 
have no interests at stake and no duty towards institutions and procedures 
which make for peace and justice. The United Nations Organisation 
remains the one existing comprehensive world-wide political institution 
concerned for those needs. In our time, in a unique way, it offers the 
hope of a more effective ordering of the common life of the world 
community. Support, therefore, for the purpose and principles of the 
Charter and for the improvement of the structure and procedures to 
further this purpose and to embody these principles will remain a major 
ecumenical concern. 


The World Council of Churches, even prior to its formal con- 
stitution in 1948 and throughout its history, has concerned itself 
with the development of international organisations and the accept- 
ance of international standards as a means to complement national 
responsibility for the promotion of respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
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As early as 1945, at the San Francisco Conference on Inter- 
national Organisation, a representative of the churches was the 
spokesman for numerous non-governmental organisations in seeking 
provision for a Commission on Human Rights in the United Nations 
Charter and thereafter helped to establish the terms of reference 
under which the Commission was empowered to act. 


At its formal founding in Amsterdam, in the summer of 1948, 
the World Council of Churches adopted a Declaration on Religious 
Liberty wherein it contended equally for the rights of all men. 


Through its Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, in consultative relations with the Economic and Social 
Council, the World Council of Churches was represented at every 
session of the Human Rights Commission and at the Third Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly at Paris in the autumn of 
1948, thus seeking to contribute to the building of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Reiterating its continuing support, the World Council of 
Churches at its Third Assembly in New Delhi, 1961, adopted a 
Statement on Religious Liberty wherein it held: ‘““We recognize the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, proclaimed by the United 
Nations in December 1948, as an important instrument in promoting 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 


The World Council of Churches is set steadily to combat such 
infringements of human rights as apartheid, racial discrimination in 
varying forms, arbitrary arrests and detention, torture, curtailment 
of religious liberty, and economic injustice, which deny the dignity of 
man and undermine the foundations of peace, justice and freedom. 


In preparing for the International Year for Human Rights, the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has made 
known to the member churches of the World Council of Churches 
on every continent, to national councils, and to national and regional 
commissions of the churches on international affairs, the plans 
proposed by the United Nations General Assembly. It has further 
suggested ways in which the churches in their own right, as well as 
in their relations to community and government, could more con- 
_ vincingly advance the cause of human rights, not only this year but 
in the years to come. The World Council of Churches in its Fourth 
Assembly at Uppsala in July 1968 at a public meeting presided over 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury will give particular attention to 
issues of human rights, both retrospectively and prospectively. 


In addition to the appeals directed to our own constituency, 
we call upon governments and peoples to give effect by every 
appropriate measure to the covenants, conventions and declarations 
already adopted. We further urge that the United Nations General 
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Assembly proceed with a sense of urgency to complete in adequate 
form the Draft International Convention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or 
Belief. 


In addition to the appeals directed to our constituency, we call 
upon governments and peoples, by their constitutions, laws, court 
decisions and practice, to combat the many denials and violations 
which still persist in order that human rights and fundamental 
freedoms may in fact be observed everywhere and without dis- 
crimination. 


The Preamble of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
states that “the people of the United Nations have in the Charter 
reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom’’. Impelled by the Christian faith 
which we profess and by our sense of solidarity with all men of good 
will, whatever their religion or belief, we endorse these objectives 
and for their achievement we pledge our continuing effort. 


The Officers of the The Presidents of the 
Central Committee: World Council of Churches: 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry The Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Chairman) Archbishop Iakovos 
Dr. Eugene C. Blake Dr. Akanu Ibiam 
(General Secretary) Principal David G. Moses 
Dr. Ernest A. Payne and Dr. Martin Niemdller 
Principal Russell Chandran Mr. Charles C. Parlin 


(Vice-Chairmen) 


Sent from Geneva, April 1968 
by 
EUGENE C. BLAKE 
General Secretary 


VIl—Documentation and 


Other Services 


The officers of the C.C.IJ.A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation and other 
background data bearing on international issues, both in the course 
of representation and as a basis for disseminating information of 
which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive 
officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a 
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centre of documentation or to spend the time required for research 
on technical subjects, the C.C.J.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern 
to the churches. In any attempt to summarise such background 
information for the use of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. is now 
issuing from its London office an occasional bulletin on selected 
international issues, entitled C.C.J.A. Brief. The materials thus 
made available are used in a variety of ways: as library source 
material; in religious and secular journals; as reference material for 
church conferences and study groups; and as guides to action in 
relations with governments and inter-governmental agencies. The 
more important mailings and distribution of documents during the 
past year include the following: 


1967 


12 September Statements by W.C.C. Central Committee sent to Commissioners 
and National Commissions. 


13 October C.C.I1.A. Memorandum on the Twenty-second Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. 
Secretariat, selected church leaders and government leaders. 


25 October Memorandum on Pledging Conference sent to Secretaries of 
National Commissions. 


21 December Letters re: Greece, S.W. African Trials, Middle East and 
W.C.C. Message in Response to Pope’s Message sent to Com- 
missioners and National Commissions. 


1968 
11 January C.C.LA. Brief No. 17 “UNCTAD New Delhi 1968”. 


17 January Memorandum on “Concerns in Trade and Development” sent 
to Secretaries of National Commissions. 


29 February C.C.I.A. Memorandum on Selected Actions taken by the 
Twenty-second General Assembly to C.C.I.A. Commissioners 
and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


12 March Statements adopted by W.C.C. Executive Committee on 
UNCTAD, Nigeria, Greece, South West Africa Trials, to 
C.C.I.A. Commissioners and National Commissions. 


20 March Common Statement by the Roman Catholic Church and the 
W.C.C. for the Establishment of Peace in the Nigerian Conflict 
presented to the United Nations Secretary-General by the 
Executive Secretary in collaboration with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Alberto Giovannetti, Permanent Observer of the Holy See to 
the United Nations and sent to Permanent Representatives of 
the African delegations and to Permanent Members of the 
Security Council: sent to parties directly involved in the conflict 
and to governments concerned, as well as to Commissioners 
and National Commissions. 


22 April- Message of W.C.C. Presidents and officers of the Central 
13 May Committee, conveyed personally by A. Dominique Micheli to 
the U.N. International Conference on Human Rights at Teheran. 


21-27 April Message of Central Committee Chairman and W.C.C. General 
Secretary to Beirut Conference on World Co-operation for 
Development. 
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30 April Reply to Questionnaire of N.G.O. Committee of ECOSOC on 
activities and status of N.G.O.s in Consultation Status. 


9 May Identical letters personally delivered from C.C.I.A. Director to 
the Heads of Delegations of the U.S.A. and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam to the Official Conversations on Vietnam 
at Paris. 


17 May The above three communications sent to Commissioners and 
National Commissions. 


ANNEX 


Message from the Presidents and Officers 
of the World Council of Churches 
to the 
International Conference on Human Rights 
meeting at Teheran, 22 April to 12 May 1968 


As Presidents of the World Council of Churches and Officers of its 
Central Committee, we welcome the action of the United Nations 
General Assembly in designating 1968 as International Year for 
Human Rights. We appreciate the significance of the International 
Conference on Human Rights convened at Teheran, 22 April to 
12 May 1968, and warmly greet the representatives of governments 
there assembled with the hope that their deliberations may prove 
fruitful. 
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